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READERS WRITE 





Red Baiter 
. . 1 hate everything that smacks of a 
Socialist and a Communist .. . Of course, 
these subversives have their propaganda 
sheets . .. At times I think you are one 
of these. Are you? 
Yes, I am a Red hunter, and a Red 
baiter too ...I hate their guts. 


A. P. Watts 

Dallas, Tex. 

Com- 
Rg aoa et oe inn oy "Red Hunter 
Watts is the wrong magazine if he wants 
red-baiting. There is PATHFINDER deplores 
so much as intolerance.—Ed.] - —Ed. 

“Presenting” ting” Justices 


You started to write up each Justice of 
the Supreme Court, which was interesting 
information to give to the people. I 
wonder why they have not been finished? 
The last one I saw was of Pierce Butler of 
Minnesota ... 


Garden City, Kan. 


ATHFINDER *‘ ted” each Justice whose 
( - - Be gy ® - age 
under Presi court. 


ov r 
dent Roosevelt’s Plast to change the 
In due time other members of the court will be dis- 
cussed.—Ed.] 


George W. Finnup 





On the Relief Problem 


“There is no way of telling the true 
character of our relief problem or how 
long it will remain with us.” This is the 
final sentence in your editorial on the re- 
lief problem (PATHFINDER, May 15). 

I sometimes wonder whether it is ig- 
norance (excuse me) or a disposition to 
shun the issue. No one can expect to 
work out of a “hole” by the same methods 
employed in getting in the “hole.” 

The financial system of the United 
States for soine 150 years—dodging panics 
all down the line, patching up and going 
on to the next—has finally caught up 
with itself . 

I live in a town of some 10,000 people 
and despite the rosy view. of that year 
(1929), I would observe from 20 to 30 
tramps turned out of a winter morning, 
having been housed in the jail over night. 
Our financial system bred them and is 
keeping right on in the same old way... 

When you and the rest of those “who 
are so blind they will not see,” compla- 
cently look for the prosperity just around 
the corner, you might think of a country 
whose chief aim is to build unbreakable 
jails. 

Wake up... 

Walter W. Marrs 
Burlington, N. J. 

One of your subscribers, W. Merle Weid- 
man, drew my attention to the editorial of 
May 15th issue headed “The Relief Prob- 
lem”... I fail to understand why editors 
of leading publications such as PATH- 
FINDER must assume that food, clothing 
and shelter for the unemployed must have 
its source in moneys from the Federal 
Treasury. 

One of the editors of PATHFINDER 
spoke to me on the beach near F, & Wm. 
H, Seward, in Alaska, some 15 or 16 years 
ago, and asked me to autograph a book. 
She seemed very intelligent, though she 
was somewhat upset by my red beard and 
tattered clothing. Florence Willowby was 
the name, I believe. Such a woman should 
know that civilization consists of people 
working for one another, exchanging la- 
bor, goods and services to the end that 
an ever widening variety of things and 
services may become available to the par- 
ticipants. She must know that civiliza- 


~ 


tion has broken down to the extent that 
some millions can no longer partici- 
pate . ,. . When I see PATHFINDER I 
naturally see in my mind’s eye Florence 
Willowby. How, I have to ask, can such 
a clear-minded person justify the editorial 
asking for more made work, more W. P. A., 
more money for relief and all the basic 
evils that go along with it? I don’t under- 
stand it. Why can’t PATHFINDER jus- 
tify its name by insisting that the unem- 
ployed who have been eliminated from 
the competitive economy be assisted as a 
relief measure to build a cooperative econ- 
omy in which they can produce a standard 
of living for themselves by working coop- 
eratively for one another?... 
“Sigwald Soren” 

A character out of a book 
c/o Upton Sinclair 
Pasadena, Cal. 


{In answer to Mr. Marrs’s letter: PATHFINDER 
e of i pa by 





On Puerto Rico and Freedom 


I note, in your issue of May 8, a letter 
from Josephine Ramos advocating inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. 

I have lately returned from a brief 
visit to the island during which I talked 
with a number of its leading residents, 
including His Excellency, Governor Win- 
ship ... I also traveled, to a limited ex- 
tent, in the rural parts of the island, not- 
ing particularly the sharp contrast be- 
tween the wealth and culture of the cities 
and the ignorance and squalor of the 
rural sections. With no ax to grind and 
no preconceived prejudices, I must differ 
with the above mentioned letter ... 

For centuries there have been in Puerto 
Rico a cultured and dominant class and 
an ignorant and subservient class, the 
former deriving much of its substance 
from the latter. So firmly established has 
this condition become that the people, left 
to themselves, are powerless to change it. 
I have no doubt the ignorant class have 
been exploited . . . but independence 
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would only add another group of ¢xp\oj, 
ers to those already in control. Frey 
from the restraining hand of Uncle §.) 
the people would soon be engaced 
quarrels between rival groups, eac}) str, 
ing to dominate the others—with 4 «, 
tatorship the outcome ... 

The island is far from self-sup; “tg 
now, and would be in far worse s1a\(¢ ; 
the advantage of free trade wit! «yf 
States were withdrawn. The island , 
overpopulated (about 500 to the squanf 
mile, compared to 40 in the U. S.) whig 














































































makes the problems of education, sanity, 
tion and control of disease more ¢ifficy) 
to solve. But much work on all these hy 


been done; work which, even allowing fy 
the splendid accomplishments of . cera 
native sons and daughters, there would \\ 
scant means for carrying on without th 
help of the United States. | 
There are selfish reasons, too, why Up 
cle Sam should keep Puerto Rico unde 
his wing. Its situation makes it of grey 
value as an outpost for the protection of 
coastwise shipping and for the defeng 


of the Panama Canal. Also its delightfyf 
climate and entrancing scenery wait onjy} 
to be better known to draw unnumberd 
tourists to enjoy them—and in the tow 


ist trade lies perhaps the brightest finan} 
cial hope for the future of the island. | 

Edward C. Osgood 
West Orange, N. J. ’ 
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Famine Farming f 


I wish Dr. Lipman’s article on the pos 
sibility of famine in 2137 (PATHFIND. 
ER, May 15) could be copied in ever 
paper and magazine in America. My fathe 
took a virgin prairie farm west of Lear 
enworth, Kan., on the black land ridge .. 
It was abundantly fertile and produce 
50 bushels of corn per acre. Now, afte 
one generation, we can scarcely get % 
bushels per acre. This condition prevail 
on all the rolling prairie lands . 

Smith Curry 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 


“Strip-Tease” and Social Nudism 


My May 15 issue of PATHFINDER came 
this morning and I have read the artickf 
entitled “Burlesque Clean-up” ; 

Any person who has read the 
“Magna Charta” of our American Su 
bathing Association knows that we ar 
opposed to commercializing and exploil- 
ing nudity or semi-nudity and sex. 1 
members of our organization, the strip 
tease and burlesque generally are I 
volting and nauseating. We are natural 
interested in any movement to take por 
nography out of books, magazines, o 
the stage, from films . . . We feel, how 
ever, that this movement is dealing will 
effects instead of causes, for burlesqt 
exists only because millions of good per 
ple have propagated a harmful superst! 
tion, the superstition of the indecend 
and obscenity of the human body... 

We regard the human body as esse! 
tially wholesome in all its functions .. 
Mystery and taboo alone have made tt 
sight of the human body shocking . .: 
We insist that boys and girls should /ea" 
to know the anatomy of the other 
while they are very young. Childret 
are born without any sense of bodil 
shame .. . That is acquired only becav* 
deluded mothers instill into their ch 
dren very unhealthful complexes . .. 

The growth of burlesque is based up? 
the knowledge that the scantily dress 























(Continued on page 21) 
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ECLIPSE— 


Science Prepares for Next Week’s Spectacle 


ARLY last month a party of 60 


men aboard the U. S. Navy sea- 
plane tender Avocet dropped anchor 
off a tiny, coral-bound island 180 miles 
south of the equator. Behind them 
were 5,000 miles of travel and many 
months of preparation. With them 
were 11 tons of delicate equipment 
worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Ahead of them was a month’s 
confinement on a 
single dot of 
land in a stifling 
tropical climate, 
All this was for 
the sake of wit- 


nessing a spec- 
tacle that will 
last three and 


one-half minittes. 
The spectacle, 
however, will be 
no ordinary one. 
It will be a total 
eclipse of the 
sun. At sunrise 
on June 8, in the 
middle of the 
Pacific Ocean, 
the 200,000-mile 
shadow of the 
moon will strike 
earth and 
travel at tremen- 
dous speed over 
the ocean as far 
as the west coast 
of Peru. As this 
happens, a band 
of the earth 
ibout 140 miles 
wide will’ be 
blocked from the 
sun for periods 
that vary from 
several seconds to a little more than 
seven minutes. To behold this awe- 
some phenomenon, a joint expedition 
of the National Geographic Society and 
the U. S. Navy is now established on 
Canton Island, one of the series of 
oral atolls in the Pacific known as 
the Phoenix group, about 1,800 miles 
uthwest of the Hawaiis and 2,000 
niles northeast of Australia. 
DURATION: Total eclipses of the 
sun, contrary to popular belief, are by 
no means infrequent. Since 1900, for 
instance, there have been 22 total solar 
eclipses.t Nor will there be a dearth 
eclipses in the future—four are due 
n the next ten years. What does make 
(his one so important is that it will 
last longer than any eclipse has lasted 


the 





t Of these, however, only four—those of 1900, 1918, 
1923 and 1925—were visible in the United States. 





in 1,238 years—a little more than 
seven minutes at its height. For that 
reason, the National Geographic-U. S. 
Navy expedition is taking peculiar 
pains for June 8. The land nearest to 
the point where the eclipse will last 
longest is that occupied by the expedi- 
tion. There the sun will be blotted 
out for three minutes, 35.6 seconds. 
An eclipse of the sun is caused by 





passage of the moon between the sun 
and the earth. The moon always trails 
behind it a great, pencil-like cone of 
black shadow on the side away from 
the sun. This cone of darkness sweeps 
through space without touching any- 
thing. When it strikes the earth’s sur- 
face, however, observers in areas 
where the shadow falls see a total 
eclipse of the sun. 

Four conditions are necessary to 
produce an eclipse with the widest 
possible area of totality and the long- 
est possible time duration: (1) The 
eclipse must happen about July 1, 
when the moon is farthest from the 
sun and its shadow is therefore long- 
est; (2) it must come at a time of the 
month when the moon and earth are 
closest together; (3) it must fall near 
the equator; and (4) it must come at 


noon. Should these four conditions 
coincide, an eclipse might last seven 
minutes and 31 seconds, the absolute 
maximum for eclipses. So far as sci- 
entists know, however, such an event 
has never occurred. Accordingly, the 
eclipse of June 8, lasting seven min- 
utes and four seconds at noon, assumes 
tremendous significance in scientific 
eyes. 

SPECTACLE: As a spectacle, few 
natural phenomena rival an eclipse. 
There is about it a sense of inflexible 
destiny, of wild, vast beauty that 
grips the most casual onlooker. The 
first phase is the least spectacular. The 
earth-bound 
spectator sees the 
moon, turned by 
its shadow into 
an inky disc, 
touch the fiery 
rim of the sun 
and begin to roll 
slowly across it. 
Jagged edges of 
the moon, lit 
from behind by 
the sun, become 
visible. 

Darkness does 
not come so grad- 
ually during an 
eclipse as at sun- 
set. The sun still 
is high in the 
heavens, and 
even a small por- 
tion of it serves 


to brighten the 
earth as usual 
while the moon 


is eating into the 
solar light. Dark- 
ness increases as 
totality  ap- 
proaches, A sense 
of uneasiness 
fills the air. Cows 
and horses cease 
cropping in the 
fields; birds are suddenly silent; 
crickets chirp no longer. 

Just before the instant of totality, 
the blue-black shadows of the moon, 
if observed from a height, may be 
seen flashing across the earth with 
awe-inspiring velocity, swift as death 
and silent as doom. The sky turns gray 
or dull purple. A death-like trance 
seems to seize all nature. Birds, seem- 
ingly terrified, fly bewildered, then 
silently seek their night quarters. Bats 
emerge stealthily. Sensitive flowers, 
like the African momosa and the 
scarlet pimpernel, close their deli- 
cate petals. Sometimes the very at- 
mosphere seems frozen into immobil- 
ity—other times a weird, unnatural 
wind blows fitfully. 

Then out of the darkness blazes the 
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Eclipse in the Corona Phase: Its Wild, Vast Beauty Attracts Science and Awes the World 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President, Congress 


Under an awning on the afterdeck 
of the presidential yacht, cruising 
down the Lower Potomac River last 
week, President Roosevelt jabbed a 
final period on a message to Congress. 
Then he sat back to read it over: 


The time has arrived ... to ex- 
tend the frontiers of social progress. 
We propose that only goods which 
have been produced under conditions 
which meet the minimum standards 
of free labor shall be admitted to in- 
terstate commerce ... It should not’be 
difficult to define a general maximum 
working week ... It should also be 
possible to put some floor below 
which the wage ought not to fall. 


In these words, the President asked 
Congress to re-enact the major pro- 
visions of the outlawed National Re- 
covery Act. However, although the 
general aims of the law he requested— 
maximum wages, minimum hours and 
abolition of child labor—were identi- 
cal with those of the NRA, the bill he 
had in mind was radically different. 
Instead of hundreds of varying codes 
framed by industry, he proposed 
definite legal labor standards, In- 
stead of self-government of business 
through industrial boards, he asked 
a five-man government commission to 
regulate wages and hours of labor. 
Instead of limiting the law to a two- 
year period, he urged that it be made 
permanent legislation. 

These changes were designed to 
make the law more effective than 
NRA. Still other alterations sought 
to avoid the unconstitutional pro- 
visions which had killed the blue 
eagle. Most important of these was 
the limiting of the present law to 
interstate commerce. No goods manu- 
factured under conditions not approv- 
ed by the government would be al- 
lowed to pass from state to state. The 
NRA was voided chiefly because it 
attempted to govern all commerce, 
whether interstate or intra-state. 

The chief objective of the new bill 
would be to provide more definite 
labor standards than those of NRA 
while at the same time avoiding a 
rigid and unworkable wage-and-hour 
standard for the whole country. This 
the President sought to do by allow- 
ing the commission to establish, with- 
in limits set by Congress, varying 
standards for different industries, lo- 
calities and seasons of the year. 

Immediately after the reading in 
Congress of the President’s message, 
both the House and Senate received 
almost identical bills (which had been 
drafted with Presidential approval by 
Senator Hugh Black and Representa- 
tive William P, Connery) embodying 
the President’s proposals thus: 

q A general maximum work week, 
with time-and-a-half for overtime. 

g A minimum wage. 
q Abolition of labor by children 


under 16, or 18 in cases of dangerous 
employments. 

@ Prohibition of interstate ship- 
ment of all goods produced in viola- 
tion of the above regulations. 

Indications were that Congress 
would write in provisions for a 30 to 
40 hour work week, with power given 
to the Federal commission to fix 
definite hours for separate industries, 
and a minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour. 

The day after hearing these pro- 
posals, the House started a determined 
raid on the $1,500,000,000 relief ap- 
propriation. Because of the ease with 


which the relief figure had been fixed 

at the administration figure after 

earlier slashes (PATHFINDER, May 

29), House Democratic leaders had 
s 
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Robinson for the Court? (See Below) 


hoped that the issue would cause no 
more trouble. They were wrong. 
Amid cries of “pork” and “logrolling,” 
the House voted amendment after 
amendment to earmark the relief bill 
for such pet projects as PWA building, 
local flood and drought control meas- 
ures, and highways. Before the raid 
was finished, $505,000,000 of the relief 
fund had been set aside for special 
purposes, 





The Court: Security 


Three decisions were handed down 
by the Supreme Court last week and 
each proved a prop supporting a phase 
of the Social Security Act. When all 
were in place, the Act stood firm and 
upright—a landmark in U. S. history. 

Three aspects of the Act were under 
consideration (PATHFINDER, May 1). 
Each had to be declared constitutional 
to permit the aims of the Act to be car- 
ried out, and to bring 26,800,000 work- 
ers and 2,700,000 employers under its 
provisions. 

INSURANCE: The Charles Steward 
Machine Company of Alabama had 


Pathfinder, 


sued to recover $46 paid to the ; 
ernment for its workers’ unem) 
ment insurance set up by the Ac! 

The Court, by a vote of 5 to 4, risleq 
that the company could not recover 
the money and that the law’s section 
was constitutional. Justice Benja 
N. Cardozo, who was incidentally, 
serving his 67th birthday, read the | 
jority decision. Concurring were 
Chief Justice Hughes and Associat; 
Justices Brandeis, Stone and Roberts, 
Dissenting were McReynolds, Van })e- 
vanter, Sutherland and Butler. Suth- 
erland and Van Devanter thought the 
section was constitutional in princi- 
ple but objected to a provision that 
the state funds be deposited in the 
Federal Treasury. Butler and \c- 
Reynolds made no concessions and 
declared the act flatly unconstitut 
al as an invasion of states’ rights 

OLD-AGE BENEFITS: George P. 
Davis, a minority shareholder in ¢! 
Edison Electric Company of Boston, 
had sued to stop the corporation fron 
paying old-age benefit taxes. Justic 
Cardozo again read the majority opin- 
ion which declared the old-age benc(it 
section of the Act to be constitutiona! 
The division was 7 to 2. All but But- 
ler and McReynolds concurred. 

STATE JOBLESS LAWS: A neces. 
sary part of the Social Security set-up 
is state laws to carry out details of 
the unemployment insurance section. 
A test case was provided by the Ala- 
bama law on the subject. The Cour! 
upheld this law and went on to make 
it plain that 46 other state laws wer 
also valid. The division was 5 to 4 
Justice Stone read the majority opin- 
ion, backed by Hughes, Brandeis, Car- 
dozo and Stone. 

VIEWPOINTS: Cardozo, who <e- 
livered the two most important ma- 
jority decisions, had this to say of the 
necessity of social security legislation: 


Needs that were narrow or paro- 
chial a century ago may be inter 
woven in our day with the well-being 
of the nation. What is critical 0: 
urgent changes with the times. Th: 
hope behind this statute is to sav: 
men and women from the rigors of 
the poorhouse as well as from th« 
haunting fear that such a lot awaits 
them when journey’s end is near 


The deepest-seated objection to so- 
cial security legislation came from Mc- 
Reynolds, who clung to his record 0 
never having voiced approval of : 
New Deal law. Of the need for socia 
security laws, he said: 


No volume of words and no citation 
of irrelevant statistics and no appeal 
to feelings of humanity can expand 
the powers granted to Congress. Nei- 
ther can we, by attempts to paint a 
white rose red, view the situation 
differently from that seen by the 
fathers of the Constitution. 


NEW JUSTICE: In the crowded 
courtroom when the rulings were 
handed down were many Senators, but 
none was the subject of more whis- 
perings and pointings than Joseph 1. 
Robinson of Arkansas, Senate major- 
ity leader, While a host of names was 
put forward two weeks ago as possib!« 
successors to Justice Van Devante! 
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Neen er permanence a anand 


who had announced his retirement, the 
name of Robinson was soon leading 
ll the rest. 

However, the following facts were 
brought forward by those either op- 
posed to Robinson’s elevation to the 
High Bench or by those who saw the 
President being placed in an awk- 
ward predicament if he named him. 

While Robinson has been a staunch 
Roosevelt follower, he is known to 
have been out of sympathy with many 
of the New Deal’s aims or methods. 
Some say that he is not the sort of 
liberal justice the President wants, 


™ that he is innately a conservative. 


\lso, it was pointed out, Robinson will 
soon be 65 years old. In five years, 
he will reach 70 and, in line with the 
President’s views on Court personnel, 
he would have to step down. 

But Robinson’s supporters were nu- 
merous last week and sat on both 
sides of the Senate chamber. Many 
said the President would be unable 
to pass over Robinson, but the Presi- 
dent kept his silence on the subject 
for the time. 


Labor: War, Bloodshed 


A declaration of war in Ohio, blood- 
shed in Michigan and a strike of 80,000 
steel workers in five states swept 
\merican labor into a new crisis last 
week. 

With the words “It’s war,” a special 
conference of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Cincinnati, Ohio, pre- 
pared to fight John L, Lewis’s Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization “to 
the death.” 

Since the original split between 
Lewis’s industrial unions and William 
Green’s craft organizations 18 months 
wo, the A. F. of L. had made several 
peace overtures to the C. I. O. All 
were ignored. The 10 rebel C. I. O. 
inions were suspended, but not ex- 
nelled. No attempt had been made 
\y the A. F. of L. to compete with the 
C. I. O. in its special field of large- 

ile industry. Last week, however, 
| such conciliatory tactics vanished 

s the A. F. of L. prepared to “meet 
the foe in the front line trenches.” 

rhree measures were voted by the 
Cincinnati conference to start the bat- 

(1) The penny-a-month tax of 
all A, F. of L. members will be doubled 
to increase the Federation’s “ammu- 
nition” for the fray; (2) C. I. O. local 
unions will be expelled from city 
labor bodies and state federations; 
(3) rival unions will be recruited to 
damage and if possible destroy C. L. O. 
organizations. Each proposal must 
be ratified by the A. F. of L.’s conven- 
tion in October. 

The declaration of war was accom- 
panied by bitter attacks on Lewis, the 
C. LO. and its methods. Green, a lay 
Baptist preacher, misquoted the Bible 
when he compared Lewis’s desertion 
from the Federation to the struggle 
between God and “Michael the Arch- 
gel.” He meant Lucifer. 

While the A. F. of L. shouted for 
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blood, 16 men and women workers 
of the C. I. O.’s United Automobile 
Workers of America were knocked 
down, cut, bruised and kicked by em- 
ployees of the Ford Motor Company 
as they attempted to distribute union 
pamphlets at the Ford River Rouge 
plant in Detroit, Mich. 

The trouble started when Richard 
Frankensteen, C. I. O. chief in the 
Ford area, and three companions 
climbed a concrete overpass to direct 
the distribution of union literature, 
which had been authorized by the 
Dearborn City Council. About 50 
Ford men lounging atop the bridge 
warned them away, then rushed them 
and struck them to the ground. The 
battle lasted for 15 minutes before 
the unionists retreated. 

Frankensteen, badly beaten up, later 
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Atlanta Women Had a Free-for-All 


charged that his assailants had been 
Ford yard police. The company de- 
nied this, saying that the organizers 
had been thrown out by regular 
workers. One newspaper photograph 
showed Frankensteen being beaten by 
five burly men, none of whom was in 
working clothes. The Michigan Con- 
ference for the Protection of Civil 
Rights wired Congressmen from its 
state that union activities had been 
“brutally halted by Ford thugs and 
service men.” Separate investigations 
of the fight were begun immediate- 
ly by the Nation Labor Relations 
Board and the prosecutor of Wayne 
County, Mich. 

As fists flew in Michigan, another 
C. I. O. unit, the Steel Workers’ Or- 





ganizing Committee, issued a strike 
call to 80,000 workers of the Republic, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and Inland 
Steel Corporations. These three com- 
panies had flatly refused to sign writ- 
ten agreements with the union, al- 
though five other independents, em- 
ploying 57,500 men, had done so earlier 
in the week. The latter firms includ- 
ed Jones & Laughlin, where the S. W. 
Q. C. had won a consent election for 
exclusive bargaining rights, and Cru- 
cible, which gave the union permis- 
Sion to bargain for its own members 
(PATHFINDER, May 29). 

The strike centered around the mills 
of Youngstown and Republic in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Inland plants 
in Chicago. The three companies, 
however, operate a total of 27 mills 
extending also into Pennsylvania, New 
York and Indiana. All would be af- 
fected by the strike. Company offi- 
cials, who insisted that written con- 
tracts would lead to demands for a 
closed shop, reaffirmed their intention 
of locking all mills “until the men ask 
us to open them.” Early picketing 
was peaceful, and the union said it in- 
tended to conduct the strike “in a 
peaceful and law-abiding manner.” 

Other labor developments during 
the week included these: 

@ Women workers of a dress com- 
pany in Atlanta, Ga., indulged in a 
face-scratching, hair-pulling free-for- 
all during attempts of the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union to organize em- 
ployees in the shop (see cut). 

q An “automotive picket line” was 
introduced in New York City when 
striking bus drivers appeared on the 
streets with 32 cars and invited citi- 
zens waiting for buses to ride free 
to their destinations. Several hun- 
dred people accepted, and the regu- 
lar buses carried only a few passen- 
gers all day. 

Bs Nn onal 
Finis 

A withered, feeble old man died last 
week, and with him disappeared the 
last vestiges of anera. John D. Rocke- 
feller at 97 was the personification of 
a dying age of rugged and often ruth- 
less individualism—still powerful, still 
clinging tenaciovsly to life, still gen- 
erous with heaped-up riches—yet fall- 
ing back before the steady advance of 
time. 

Born in Richford Village, N. Y., in 
1839, Rockefeller was the perfect 
“rags to riches” hero. He boosted 
himself from a $12 a month clerkship 
to one of the greatest fortunes ever 
amassed by a single individual. In a 
day when all America was open to 
exploitation, he was among the first 
to see the vast possibilities of indus- 
trial control. In 1862, just three years 
after the discovery of oil in Pennsyl- 
vania, he entered the oil business. 
From that time on he never hesitated. 
For decades he borrowed all the mon- 
ey he could get and invested all his 
personal profits in the expansion of 
his business. He pyramided company 
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on top of company to form the gigan- 
tic Standard Oil Trust. When he final- 
ly retired in 1911, his personal for- 
tune was estimated at $1,500,000,000. 

Rockefeller’s business methods and 
those of his company were mercilessly 
efficient. Competitors who refused to 
sell out were frozen out by price cuts 
in their territory. Standard’s sales 
agents sold their products or lost their 
jobs. Great rail lines, such as the 
Erie, Pennsylvania and New York 
Central yielded meekly to Standard’s 
dictates on freight charges and re- 
bates.t Labor was widely exploited. 
In 1913, after Rockefeller’s retirement, 
dozens of women and children were 
shot down and killed during labor 
troubles in Rockefeller-owned coal 
mines at Ludlow, Colorado. 

The Standard Oil combine was 
smashed in 1911 by the Federal gov- 
ernment after a bitter battle through 
the courts. Six months later, Rocke- 
feller handed over to his son, John 
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Rockefeller Symbolized a Dying Era 


D., Jr., complete control of his empire 
and retired. Exposure of his methods 
had made him at that time one of the 
most hated men in America. 

Yet few who read of his death last 
week thought of him as anything but 
a kindly, aged man who had been a 
great philanthropist. In the last quar- 
ter-century, Rockefeller gave away 
more than half a billion dollars—far 
more than any other man in the 
world’s history. Science, medicine, 
art, education and religion all bene- 
fited enormously from his gifts. 

Rockefeller’s social philosophy was 
typical of his age. Making money 
through hard efficiency and, later, do- 
nating it generously to aid mankind 
were the two great preoccupations of 
his life. He never hesitated to crush 
competitors or seize another man’s 
business when he could. Yet, once 


t An ultimatum from Standard to the Cleveland and 
Marietta Railroad in 1872 read: “ 


uniform rate of 35 cents a barrel for all persons 
except the Standard Oil Company; you shall charge 
them 10 cents a barrel and also them 25 cents a 
barrel out of the 38 cents collected of other shippers.” 


started on his philanthropies, he never 
failed to aid a worthy cause. 

In his later years, Rockefeller 
changed gradually from a dogged, de- 
termined business giant to a benign, 
gentle old man. He became more hu- 
man, more approachable. He delight- 
ed in the nickname of “Neighbor 
John” and spent more and more time 
with his family and small grandchil- 
dren, Yet he still loved to take a dime 
from a friend at a game of golf. He 
continued his lavish donations, but he 
never became reconciled to modern 


theories of social responsibility in gov-. 


ernment. Latterly his greatest desire 
had been to live to be 100. Time 
thwarted this final ambition. 

a Oe 


Testimomy at Lakehurst 


Two possible causes of the explosion 
that wrecked the German dirigible 
Hindenburg were singled out for spe- 
cial study last week by the Department 
of Commerce board of inquiry at Lake- 
hurst, N. J.. (PATHFINDER, May 29). 
One explanation the board drew for 
itself from the testimony of experts 
and survivors. The other was ad- 
vanced by Dr. Hugo Eckener, former 
commander of the giant air liner, 

The board’s theory was that ex- 
haust sparks from backfiring’ Diesel 
engines might have ignited hydrogen 
gas that was being valved from the 
ship immediately before the explo- 
sion, Bulwarking this possibility was 
evidence (1) that members of the 
crew had noticed sparks near the 
Hindenburg’s stern; (2) that the rear 
engines had been in reverse and so 
likely to throw off sparks at the time; 
and (3) that hydrogen had been valved 
from the ship four times within the 
10 minutes before the accident. 

Dr. Eckener, testifying by his own 
wish “as a layman,” said he “very def- 
initely declined” this theory. Sparks 
from Diesel engines were not hot 
enough to ignite hydrogen, he said, 
and any gas that had been valved 
would have been drawn off almost im- 
mediately through “chimneys.” 

The former Hindenburg master sug- 
gested that gas leaking from a torn 
hydrogen cell had caught fire from a 
spark of static electricity. He believed 
a wire in the ship’s stern had snapped 
during a sharp turn in landing maneu- 
vers and had ripped a gas cell. The 
noticeable tail-heaviness of the ship, 
he said, indicated that hydrogen had 
escaped. A static spark could easily 
have been caused, Dr. Eckener con- 
tended, by contact between the ship 
and the ground through the wet land- 
ing ropes. 


McNutt On Toasts 


Not since Dolly Gann and Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth glared at each 
other eight years ago in the celebrated 
“tempest in the teacups” have society 
women and diplomatic officials had a 
controversy to compare with the “bat- 
tle of the cocktail glasses” which surg- 
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ed up out of the Philippine Islands 
last week. 

Last week’s social-diplomatic storm 
arose from letters sent by Paul J, 
McNutt, United States High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, to the con- 
suls of foreign governments at Manila. 
capital of the Islands, describing the 
sequence of toasts to be given at ofli- 
cial dinners. 

The first toast, he said, would he 
drunk to the consul-host’s home goy- 
ernment. The next would be offered 
for President Roosevelt. The third 
would be to McNutt and the fourth to 
Manuel Quezon, president of the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth, 

The significance of this order lay in 
the issue of precedence. To drink to 
McNutt before drinking to Quezon 
would stamp McNutt as of higher rank 
than Quezon. Filipinos fumed at this 
“outrage” to their pride. 

The Manila Herald saw “a diplo- 
matic crisis . . . brewing.” Some com- 
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McNutt’s Letter Gave Rise to a Storm 


mentators pointed to the fact that the 
Philippines are still under the sov- 
ereignty of the United States and will 
not become independent until 1946. 
Hence, they argued, the United States 
must preserve its precedence over 
local officials, 

Much stress was laid on the fact that 
if Quezon were to precede McNutt in 
the order of toasts, the U. S. gover 
inent might be considered as losing 
“face” in the Orient where “face” 
is one of the all-important angles of 
diplomacy. 

One of the bitterest critics of Mc- 
Nutt’s action was General Hugh 4S. 
Johnson, former NRA administrator 
and now a syndicated newspaper co!- 
munist. Scoffing at reports that Sec- 
retary of War Woodring ordered Mc- 
Nutt to impress on the Phillippines the 
pre-eminence of the United States, 
Johnson asked: “Of what importance 
is this strutting on the creaking stage 
<o vanishing Oriental sovereign- 
ty?’ 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Cardinal's Frying Pan 


Roman Catholic bishops in every 
German diocese this week were to 
issue an appeal for Catholic boys and 
girls to join the schools, clubs and 
other organizations of their church. 
They were thus about to provoke 
Nazi officials to open battle on a ques- 
tion which twists through both Ger- 
man politics and religion: “Who shall 
educate German youth?” 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler’s answer to 
this question is well-known. It is im- 
portant to him that all German chil- 
dren think and act alike so that some 
day they may become good Nazi 
mothers or good Nazi soldiers. Ac- 
cordingly, he has issued decrees which 
have put boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 25 into schools and 
work camps administered by officials 
thoroughly soaked in Nazi propa- 
ganda. 

At the same time, it has been made 
so difficult for children to get into 
Roman Catholic schools that by last 
week the number of enrollments had 
dwindled to the comparatively insig- 
nificant total of 2,000,000, 

In a further attempt to shame 20,- 
000,000 German Catholics away from 
their church, Chancellor Hitler made 
it known six weeks ago that 1,000 
priests and lay brothers of monastic 
institutions were awaiting trial on 
charges of sexual immorality. Broad- 
cast over all Germany to offended 
Catholic ears, the trials last week 
were going full blast. About 300 de- 
fendants had been released or deport- 
ed, Sixty more had received sentences 
of imprisonment up to 11 years. 

Like most other Catholic church- 
men, brilliant, 64-year-old George 
Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago, for some time has been aware 
of the difficulties faced by his church. 
Two weeks ago, in an address before 
500 prelates and priests at a quarterly 
diocesan conference, he blistered Adolf 
Hitler as “an Austrian paper-hanger,” 
shriveled Dr. Josef Goebbels as 
“crooked” and put the whole Nazi 
government on an oratorical frying 
pan. The result was an international 
quarrel, 

“The fight is to take the children 
iway from us,” he said. “Perhaps 
you will ask: how is it that a nation 
of 60,000,000 intelligent people will 
submit in fear to an Austrian paper- 
hanger, and a poor one at that? 

“Perhaps because it is a country 
where every second person is a gov- 

ment spy, where the father can no 
longer discipline his boy for fear the 
latter will inform on him and land 


nurtured girl is torn from the mother’s 
side and sent to labor camps to live 
with the slatterns from the streets ...” 

Dr, Goebbels, said the Cardinal, was 
a “crooked Minister of Propaganda,” 
flooding Germany with “stories of 


wholesale immorality in religious in- 
stitutions compared to which wartime 
propaganda is almost like bed-time 
stories.” 

At once, the entire German press 
started a three-day attack against 
Cardinal Mundelein as “a politically 
misled priest,” guilty of “lying” and 
using “the language of the gutter.” 
But Roman Catholic bishops through- 
out the upper Mississippi valley sup- 
ported Mundelein, as did important 
Protestant and Jewish clergymen in 
Chicago. 

Upshot of the Cardinal’s remarks 
and the bitter retorts they invited was 
that for the third time in the 10 weeks 
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Cardinal Mundelein Aroused Nazi Anger 


since Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
called Hitler a “brown-shirted fa- 
natic,” the State Department in Wash- 
ington became a Mecca for German 
diplomats. 

Aware that Der Fuehrer could do 
nothing about American freedom of 
speech, German Embassy Counselor 
Hans Thomsen paid a visit to James 
Dunn, chief of the Western European 
division, and merely called his atten- 
tion to Cardinal Mundelein’s speech. 
Ambassador Hans Dieckhoff followed 
with a courtesy call at the State De- 
partment and made it clear that Ger- 
many expected no formal apologies. 

But one of the questions asked by 
the German press during its rampage 
against Cardinal Mundelein and the 
Catholics was: “Does the Holy See 
permit its Chicago bishop to vilify 
Germany without a retraction?” 

Spokesmen at the Vatican told news- 
papermen that the Holy See would do 
that very thing. Cardinal Mundelein, 
they said, was entirely within his 
rights in making such a speech. They 
further intimated that they did not 
even disagree with him. 


7 


Elsewhere in the Papal palace, Pius 
XI was working on a “White Book” 
which was expected to show that Ger- 
many, by throttling Catholic-sponsor- 
ed organizations, had violated the 
Concordat of 1933 between Germany 
and the Holy See. As an additional 
point in his argument, he had fresh 
news from Germany that Nazi authori- 
ties had seized 18 of the Catholic 
printing shops which had put out his 
Easter anti-Nazj encyclical to German 
clergymen. To a group of German 
pilgrims, he said: “Tell everyone in 
Germany that the Pope thinks always 
of his children, that he is writing and 
will write more, and that he prays 
every day, every day, every day.” 

In Germany, the Reverend Martin 
Niemoeller, a wartime submarine com- 
mander, was able to tell the worship- 
pers in his Protestant Berlin church 
something else: Nazi attacks on re- 
ligion had enabled Calvinists and 
Lutherans to settle their long differ- 
ences. Henceforth, he said, they 
would stand together in the so-called 
German Evangelical Church of the 
Reich to present a common front 
against the growth of Nazi neo- 
paganism, 





Soviet Triumph 

Soviet citizens were jamming a Mos- 
cow theater last week to watch a play 
called “The Dream.” Its author, M. V. 
Vodopyanoff, was a novice. His story, 
of how a group of Russians had landed 
a plane at the North Pole, seemed fan- 
tastic. But his play was a huge success, 

Not long after the first-night curtain 
had gone up the week before, came 
dramatic news: “The Dream” had 
come true. Vodopyanoff himself had 
piloted a giant, four-motored plane 
over the top of the world and had 
landed 12 passengers on an ice-floe 
only 13 miles from the Pole. 

For weeks, a 42-man party of Rus- 
sian pilots and scientists had waited at 
Rudolf Island, north of Siberia. On 
May 5, pilot Pavel Golovin had taken 
one of the expedition’s four planes 
over the Pole, had dropped cannon 
balls on the Arctic ice to make sure 
that it was safe for a landing and had 
returned. 

Two weeks later, bearded Dr. Otto 
Schmidt, 46-year-old Soviet director 
of Arctic exploration, climbed into an 
orange and blue plane with Vodopyan- 
off and 11 others. After flying for six 
hours over 560 miles of sea and ice, 
the party arrived at its final destina- 
tion. 

Last week, flying by sun-sights and 
guided further by radio messages from 
the first landing party, pilots Molokoff, 
Alexieff and Mazuruk flew the three 
remaining planes to Schmidt and his 
men, With them they carried the 
other members of the party and eight 
tons of food and scientific equipment. 

Four tents for supplies were set up. 
A fifth, made of rubberized cloth 
stretched on a duralumin frame and 
padded with eiderdown, was to be 
more important, Clad in heavy furs 
and woolen underwear, four Soviet 
scientists were to live in it for a 
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year. Together, Comrades Papanin, 
Krenkel, Shirsoff and Federoff were to 
gather important information about 
little-known atmospheric conditions 
at the Pole, “birthplace” of the weath- 
er-carrying air currents which spiral 
from west to east around the northern 
hemisphere. 

Because of the cheerless, floating ice- 
crust of the Arctic sea is constantly 
on the move, another Russian dream 
was reported to have gone glimmering. 
That had been to establish a perma- 
nent air base near the Pole for Moscow 
to San Francisco flights. 

Even then, Russians found that they 
had plenty to cheer about. Only four 
previous expeditions had ever reached 
the Pole. Robert Peary, an American, 
had actually camped at the Pole for 
30 hours in 1909. Americans Byrd 
and Bennett flew over it by plane in 
1926. Amundsen, a Norwegian, Wil- 
kinson, an American, and Nobile, an 
Italian, followed in a dirigible a few 
days later, and Nobile repeated in 
1928. But the Russians, and the Rus- 
sians only, had landed near the Pole 
from the air. As a result, the top of 
the world was to have its own meteor- 
ological station for the first time in 
history. 

In Moscow, jubilation ran _ high. 
Headlines shouted: “The Pole Shall Be 
Soviet Forever!” But the State De- 
partment at Washington indicated that 
any “territorial” claim on the ice- 
crusted high seas probably would be 
invalid. What the flight really proved, 
in the words of the Washington Post, 
was that “the bear who walks like a 
man now flies very much like an 
eagle.” 

OO 


Soviet Deaths 


While the Soviet was celebrating its 
triumph over air and ice (see above), 
Harold Denny, correspondent of the 
New York Times, cabled from Mos- 
cow: “Just when everything seems 
nicely stabilized in Russia, something 
usually happens.” 


OTHER LANDS 


Denny’s “something” last week was 
a shake-up in the army, another in the 
labor unions, and two surprise mass 
executions. The latter bloodily ended 
the recent breathing spell for so-called 
“Trotskyists” and brought to nearly 
100 the number of Russians tried and 
shot on charges of treason since the 
Kameneff-Zinovieff trial in Moscow 
last August. 

First to be affected was the army. 
From the Kremlin came a decree 
which vitally lessened the power of 
Red generals by setting up over them 
a supreme military council, composed 
of civilians and army leaders alike. 
It was a move designed to guard 
against the possible growth of under- 
ground opposition to Dictator Josef 
Stalin among the generals. 

Shortly afterward, the Central Trade 
Union Council dismissed all high of- 
ficials of the Soviet labor unions but 
one, Four were held for trial as 
“enemies of the State.” They and 
others were accused of playing fav- 
orites, maladministering dues collect- 
ed from 22,000,000 workers and in 
general behaving like machine poli- 
ticians. 

From Svobodny, ja little Siberian 
town near the border of Manchukuo, 
came the delayed news that on May 9, 
43 men and one woman, all employed 
by the Soviet Far Eastern railway, 
had been the victims of a mass execu- 
tion. They had been tried by a mili- 
tary court and found guilty of sabotag- 
ing the railway, important east-west 
link between Russia and Siberia, al- 
legedly at the instigation of Japanese 
agents. 

At Tiflis, in the republic of Georgia, 
more than 20 “Trotskyites” were shot 
after having been found guilty of a 
plot to set up an independent nation 
south of the Caucasus mountains. Both 
the Tiflis and Svobodny executions had 
come without previous announce- 
ments. But full fanfare was given to 
the fact that preparations were being 
made for another and bigger trial and 
execution involving “Japanese-inspir- 
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Left to Right: Schmidt, Molokoff and Vodopyanoff—They Made History for the Soviet 
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ed” Soviet citizens who had wreck 
Georgian trains. 
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George, Empire 









Newly crowned King George V! wx § 
kept busy last week with an almoy f 


endless round of post-coronatio;{ 
duties. With Queen Elizabeth anf) 
other members of the royal family. hp ' 


drove to the Guildball to have junc) 
with the Lord Mayor of London anf 


receive homage from the City of Lop. } 
don—the one square mile within the | 


heart of the capital. 


Then their Majesties, accompanied § 


by 11-year-old Princess Elizabeth, 


heir to the throne, departed for Ports. } 


mouth for a night on the royal \ acht 
Victoria and Albert. Next day George. 
in full admiral’s uniform and wit} his 


Queen and heir by his side, stood for J 


two hours on the deck of the old yacht 
as it steamed slowly down nine |ines 
of some 300 British and foreign war. 
ships anchored in the gray Spithead 


| 


waters between Portsmouth and the f 


Isle of Wight for the first coronation 
naval review since 1911. 

Other events on the King’s calendar 
last week included a dinner to hin 
and the Queen given by retiring Prime 
Minister Stanley. Baldwin; Queen 
Mother Mary’s birthday; a second 
great court ball at Buckingham )al- 
ace; the King’s levee (his sec: 
and Empire Day. On the last named 
day the monarch and his consort went 
to St. Paul’s cathedral where they 
joined in Empire Day services of 
thanksgiving for their successful coro- 
nation, in which dominion Prime 
Ministers and other visiting officials 
took part. 

In between all this pageantry the 
British imperial conference (PATH- 
FINDER, May 29) got down to the 
serious business of Empire defense 
and other problems. Expected to 
continue for some weeks, the confer- 
ence (1) displayed harmony over the 
British rearmament program, setting 
up a committee to study dominio: 
operation in the handling of munitions 
and war supplies; (2) studied the gold 
and currency question; (3) sought 
way to compete with American sub- 
sidized shipping in the Pacific, and 
(4) discussed ways of relaxing inter- 
national trade barriers. 





Practice at Monts 


Mrs. Wallis Warfield and the Duke 
of Windsor practiced getting married 
last week. Dr. Charles Mercier, mayor 
of Monts, France,spent two hours with 
them at the Chateau de Cande re- 
hearsing for the real ceremony to be 
performed this week (June 3). There 
was to be no religious service; the 
civil one to be conducted in French 
in the music room of the chateau. 

Shortly after the practice wedding 
it was announced that Windsor }:0d 
abandoned his plan for a honeymoo! 
cruise, apparently because the Britis! 
government had refused to allo! 4 
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warship for protection of a yacht he 
had proposed to rent for a voyage 
around the coast of warring Spain, 
Other items reported from the chateau 
during the week included: 

q A French marriage contract was 
signed, stipulating that property would 
not be held jointly. The Duke signed 
a document making Mrs, Warfield sole 
heir to his entire fortune, estimated at 
about $2,500,000, in addition to estates, 
jewels and other assets. 

G Wallis would be married with 
the same traditional ring of British 
royalty she would have received had 
Edward been able to keep his throne, 
a wedding ring fashioned from Welsh 
gold mined in Wales. 

q For her wedding the future 
Duchess of Windsor had changed her 
famous coiffeur—because so many 
women had copied her hair style. Of 
the 48 dresses in her trousseau by fa- 
mous Paris couturiers, Wallis designed 
3) of them, including her own wed- 
ding gown. 

@ Herman L. Rogers, American 
spokesman for the Duke, indicated the 
British government had granted Ed- 
ward’s demand that the future Duch- 
ess of Windsor be styled “her royal 
highness,” making her eighth ranking 
woman of the British empire, ahead of 
all the peeresses of the realm. 

In France, Paris dressmakers con- 
tinued to rave about the figure of 
Wallis Warfield as “one Of the most 
beautiful of the modern age,” her great 
charms including “her large deep-blue 
eyes,” and her trousseau, “one of the 
most extensive of the 20th century.” 

In London, Astrologer Ann Mar- 
itzer of the Daily Mirror took 
1 look at the stars and predicted for 
the Windsors: “There is a probability 
of a child being born who will be- 
come famous, The child from its ar- 
rival will absorb the whole life of the 
Duchess,” adding that the royal couple 
would find romance palls in marriage. 


Bilbao, Truce Plan 


Spanish Insurgents continued their 
relentless drive on the Basque citadel 
of Bilbao last week in their attempt 
to complete northern domination of 
Spain. Advancing steadily, Rebel 
headquarters reported their lines 
paralleled the Basque “iron ring” of 
defense in a great semi-circle from Le- 
mona to Basigo de Banquio on the 
Bay of Biscay. 

With their backs to the widely 
heralded “iron ring,” the Basques de- 
fiantly informed Rebel General Emilio 
Mola that they had withstood four 
other sieges during the last 700 years,t 
and that before they would surrender 
their wives and daughters would go 
into the trenches. In retaliation In- 
surgent airplanes swooped over Bil- 
bao’s crowded streets bombing and 
machine-gunning women and _ chil- 
dren. Basque refugees arriving in 
France and England declared scores 


{ The municipal motto of Bilbao is “Invicta Villa’”’ 
—the unconquered city. 
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of women and children were killed, 
On one street alone, more than 50 
dead were counted. 

Three German pilots fighting for the 
Rebels and captured by the Basques 
were sentenced to death. President 
Antonio Aguirre received a petition 
from England and France to reprieve 
the flyers. Execution was postponed, 
but it was doubtful that clemency 
would be extended. Meanwhile thou- 
sands of refugees, principally chil- 
dren, continued to be evacuated from 
the Basque capital daily. Arrange- 
ments were being made to bring 500 
of them to the United States. 

Most heartening news of the week 
in connection with the Spanish situa- 
tion was the impetus given British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden’s 
plan for possible peace. After post- 
coronation conferences with Euro- 
pean statesmen, Eden proposed a 
truce and withdrawal of all foreign 
“volunteers.” His proposal gained 
instant momentum, and when the 27- 
nation Non-Intervention Committee 
met in London last week it produced 
a report favoring withdrawal of all 
aid to the Spanish factions. 

Later in the week the proposal was 
reported to have received the German 
government’s full moral and political 
support. As the League of Nations 
Council began its 97th session at Ge- 
neva, only Italy was skeptical of the 
plan. In view of Italy’s stand Eden, 
sure of most of the Council’s support, 
wanted to limit the League’s resolu- 
tion on the Spanish war to blessing 
London’s troop-withdrawal proposal. 





Italy, Hungary 

Signing of the Italo-Hungarian 
treaty of 1927 marked the beginning 
of cordial relations between the two 
nations. Their ties of amity, further 
strengthened by the Rome protocols 
of 1934, have been a foundation stone 
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Rebel Planes Brought Death to This Child and Scores of Others in Bilbao 


in the Fascist scheme (with Germany) 
to build up in recent months an Italo- 
German-Austro-Hungarian bloc in 
Central Europe to offset the revived 
pre-war Anglo-French-Russian  en- 
tente, 

To prevent desertion of Hungary 
from the Italo-German camp at this 
time Premier Benito Mussolini the past 
fortnight sent to Budapest short, little- 
heralded King Victor Emmanuel III 
of Italy, his Queen Elena, their daugh- 
ter Princess Maria, and a party which 
included Foreign Minister Galeazzo 
Ciano. It was one of those rare oc- 
casions when Il Duce permits his 
King to dabble in Italy’s affairs. Re- 
putedly it was the first time the new 
“Emperor of Ethiopia” had been out- 
side his native Italy in 30 years. While 
Ciano conferred with high Hungarian 
oflicials, the King and Queen review- 
ed military parades and received the 
plaudits of the masses, 

Last week, as the King and his im- 
posing party returned to Italian soil, 
the hospitality shown them by the 
Hungarians had already had its favor- 
able reaction in Rome, where the four- 
day visit of His Majesty was said to 
have restored Italo-Hungarian rela- 
tions to the friendliest point since the 
World war. 

Fresh from his Hungarian triumph, 
the monarch learned I! Duce’s Finance 
Minister Marquis Paolo Thaon de 
Revel had just revealed that, by com- 
bining a “soak-the-rich” policy with 
one of “pay-as-you-go,” the Fascist 
State had been able to meet the cost 
of the Ethiopian war ($637,368,000) 
and the deficit in the last two budgets. 
However, he forecast a 3,000,000,000 
lire ($157,875,000) deficit for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. This will be 
added to an Italian public debt already 
totaling 101,241,000,000 lire ($5,328,- 
241,000). The King also learned of 
Italy’s vast new naval program call- 
ing for the sending of her expanding 
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“ocean-going” navy beyond the Medi- 
terranean as a challenge to Great Brit- 
ain, world’s leading sea power, and 
of Il Duce’s appeal to Jews to give 
whole-hearted support to Fascism or 
leave the country. 





Sumo Season Over 


Wrestling is one of the most primi- 
tive and universal of sports. Yet 
practically all the holds and falls 
known to the “trade” today were part 
of a highly developed profession at 
least 3,000 years before the Christian 
era. Its popularity has survived 
throughout the world. In many 
Asiatic countries, particularly Japan, 
it has long been regarded as something 
of a national institution. 

The first recorded match in Japan 
took place in 23 B. C. The victor, one 
Sukune, has since been revered as the 
god of all Japanese wrestlers. In 858 
A. D. the throne of Japan was wrestled 
for by the two sons of Emperor Bun- 
toku and the victor, Koreshito, suc- 
ceeded his father. Though Imperial 
patronage on the Island ceased in 
1175, ceremonial wrestling rose to im- 
portance there as early as 1600 and 
continues to the present day. 

In fact sumo, the special Japanese 
form of wrestling, was never so popu- 
lar on the Island as it is now. Last 
week Japan’s huge push and grunt 
men ended their second sumo season 
of the year. While wrestling is staged 
the year round, the two big seasons 
come at New Year’s and in May. 
Last month the sport drew larger 
crowds than usual because of Japan’s 
current stress on nationalistic insti- 
tutions, 

Americans have their Duseks, Man 
Mountain Deans and other famous 
wrestlers. The same holds true for 
Japan, only the pot-bellied, woman- 
ish-coiffured Orientals are _ taken 
rather more seriously. They belong 
to guilds and their chief attributes 
are great weight and enormous 
strength. Big business men lavishly 
dine the most famous of them. 

Although Japanese wrestlers are gen- 
erally men of great bulk with an extra 
roll or two of hard flesh in their mid- 
sections, they are surprisingly light 
on their feet. Their guilds are divided 
into several ranks, the highest being 
the joskiyori or elders. These elders 
superintend wrestling schools and 
tournaments. 

Naked except for a loin-cloth Japa- 
nese wrestlers grunt, kick and shove 
in a traditional ring only 12 feet in 
diameter. Before the match the prin- 
cipal performer or defending champion 
makes a speech to the gay audience, 
boasting of his prowess (see cover). 


ae 
TREAT HAY-FEVER SUFFERING NOW 


Don’t wait until Hay-Fever starts—now 
is the time to treat it, before the nose 
passages are swollen and closed. Mr. R. 
O. Murphy, Box 463, Stillwater, Minn., who 
relieved himself from the suffering of 
Hay-Fever, will tell you without charge 
how to go about it, Just send him your 
name and address, but write now with- 
out delay.—Advertisement. 
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Glass Substitute 


A ton of soft coal, when burned 
with a limited amount of oxygen, will 
produce about 120 pounds of tar. Tar, 
in turn, can be broken down into oils, 
the so-called “10 crudes.” When 
further decomposed and combined 
with other chemicals, the “crudes” be- 
come parent to other substances. 

One, methyl methacrylate, is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it is trans- 
parent, plastic at comparatively low 
temperatures (about 160 degrees Fah- 
renheif) and can be molded, cut or 
stamped into almost any desired shape. 
In addition, it is the only transparent 
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De Gooreynd Threatens the Optical Field 





plastic which is not discolored by 
contact with air. 

This week in London, the British 
Admiralty was considering the use of 
this plastic for the lenSes of navy 
binoculars and range-finders. Pro- 
moter of the idea was 32-year-old, 
Belgian-born Peter Maurice Koch de 
Gooreynd, 

A naturalized Briton, de Gooreynd 
went to Oxford and won a name for 
himself by building model airplanes 
which one year won him the Wake- 
field International Cup. Most Britons 
know him best as Peter Maurice, pub- 
lisher of such song hits as Isle of Capri 
and Red Sails in the Sunset. 

But five years ago, de Gooreynd 
began experimenting with the methyl 
plastic, and finally developed a rapid 
method to heat, mold and cool it with- 
out distortion. This year he began 
threatening to turn the whole optical 
industry upside down. 

In New York a month ago, de 
Gooreynd demonstrated that the plas- 
tic processed according to his method 
could be twisted, dropped or beaten 
with a cricket bat without losing its 
shape. Plastic lenses could be drop- 
ped on the floor without breaking. 
Most amazing of all de Gooreynd’s 


claims for his plastic, however, was 
that it could be pressed into lenses 
accurate to a single 500,000th of an 
inch. He has already turned out &5 
camera lenses which he says are as 
good as $50 glass ones, and $3 opera 
glasses which he compares to ¢15 
ones of the familiar type. With hich 
accuracy methods developed, he pre- 
dicted, some day he could turn out 
400 different types of spectacle lenses 
—enough to take care of 60 per cent 
of all eye defects—at the rate of 1,5()() 
an hour. Since they would not have 
to be ground and polished to the cor- 
rect curvature, as do glass lenses, they 
would be so cheap that hospitals would 
give them to the poor for nothing. 
ee 


Helium Sleep 


The modern science of producing 
anesthesia and insensibility to p 
for surgical operations is less than 
100 years old. A report on a new 
anesthetic is still a major event in the 
medical world. 

From the annual meeting of the 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York at Rochester, such a report cane 
last week, Dr. Phillip D. Woodbridge 
of Boston announced that he had ex- 
perimente@ with a_lighter-than-air 
anesthetic composed principally of 
helium gas. 

An artificial atmosphere compose 
of four parts of helium to one part of 
oxygen was breathed by his patients. 
Anesthesia, he said, was more quick! 
produced by the helium-oxygen mix- 
ture than by other agents. Recover) 
from anesthesia was also much more 
rapid. Helium also made it easier for 
patients to breathe, according to Dr. 
Woodbridge, and was a preventive 
against asphyxiation. 

A new drug, cyclopropane, now two 
years old, was described at the meei- 
ing by Dr, R. M. Waters of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Dr. Emery 
Rodvenstine of Bellevue Hospital in 
New York city. As observed by them 
in clinical work, it not only caused 
deep insensibility, but had the unusua! 
effect of producing relaxation in th: 
tissues throughout the body. Surgica! 
operations were thus rendered less 
difficult. 

One more new drug was reported at 
the meeting. Dr. Wesley Bourne, of 
Montreal, Canada, recommended pen- 
tothal, a more active drug than th: 
familiar luminal, its close relative. He 
reported it to be especially effective 
in relieving pain attendant on the first 
stages of childbirth. 


——————-—o>e—_—______ 
FISTULA 


You may obtain a book, free, telling of : 
treatment that has enabled many to avoi 
needless discomfort and risk in seekin: 
rélief from this dangerous affliction. Writ: 
The McCleary Clinic, 4682 Elms Blvd 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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Other subjects dealt with the con- 
vention had to do with the blood. Dr. 
George H. Whipple of Rochester re- 
ported that on cases of animals who 
lived apparently normal lives after 
their blood supply had been reduced 
by two-thirds, The body has unusual 
faculties for “borrowing” protein 
substances within itself to make blood, 
he said, 

Dr. Cyrus H, Sturgis of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan reported on leukemia 
—an endless, cancer-like and fatal 
multiplication of the white blood cells 
which is still a mystery to science. He 
cited an instance in which a young 
Michigan priest had been proved to 
have the disease through blood tests, 
despite the fact that no organic symp- 
toms had developed. He took this as 
an indication that the disease develops 
slowly and is actually well-advanced 
before the appearance of the symp- 
toms usually identified with its be- 
ginning. 

en ee 
Briefs 


@ In Portland, Ore., doctors last 
week removed from the stomach of a 
13-months-old girl a sac containing 
the embryo of her twin. The only 
outward sign of the phenomenon, 
known to science as “teratoma,” was 
a lump on the baby’s stomach. The 
fetus, about five inches long, contain- 
ed an embryonic skull, spinal column, 
ribs and leg bones. It was living but 
not in the manner of normal fetuses. 
lts tissues were alive but its heart 
was not beating. 

@ Dr. Irving Strauss, New York 
City optometrist, told the State Op- 
tometric Association that a blonde, 
male or female, is potentially much 
more dangerous at the wheel than a 
brunette. He attributed the differ- 
encesto the fact that blondes with 
light eyes take longer to recover nat- 
ural night-driving vision after facing 
the lights of another car. 

q Dr. Forest E. Clements, head of 
the department of anthropology at 
the University of Oklahoma, last week 
reported a discovery that he believes 

prove the existence of hitherto 
known race of Indians in this 
untry. Six giant skeletons, each 
more than seven feet long, were in 
the find. He estimated that the race 
lived 750 years ago. 

© For three weeks, army pursuit 
planes and navy blimps without lights 
roamed nightly in the sky over Ft. 
onmouth, N. J. Although they could 
lot see their fast-moving targets 
through the darkness, ground tech- 
nicians were able to “hit” them un- 
erringly with rays from giant search- 
lights. Their equipment was a com- 
bination of extremely senstive heat 
detectors, which effectively “felt out” 
targets up to 20 miles away, and a 
range-finding “mechanical mind” 

hich worked out complicated trig- 
onometrical and geometrical equa- 
ions in two seconds. Although the 
ietails of the equipment have been 
kept secret, army authorities have 
illed it “the most potent defensive 
weapon known to militarists.” 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Baptist Action 


In Philadelphia last week, the North- 
ern Baptist Convention brought to a 
close a six-day gathering which was 
especially notable for the attention it 
paid to militarism and the economic 
system. In no uncertain terms, min- 
isters and laymen from 36 states went 
on record as favoring the underdog 
and opposing war. 

During the sessions, which were at- 
tended by thousands, the Convention 
did the following: 

G Approved a report attacking 
compulsory military training in 
schools and criticizing Ohio State Uni- 
versity for ousting a freshman who 
“conscientiously objected to it. 

@ Passed a resolution calling for a 
constitutional amendment providing 
that “Congress shall no longer have 
the power to declare any wars until 
authorized by a vote of the people in 
national referendums.” 

@ Heard one report urging the 
Christian church to “fight for indus- 
trial democracy, for a more equitable 
economic order . . .” and adopted an- 
other declaring that minimum living 
wages be fixed for every worker and 
that large incomes be limited. 

@ Heard a report recommending 
that the Northern and Southern Bap- 
tist Conventionst work together to- 
ward racial understanding and that 
white and Negro pastors exchange 
pulpits to promote better racial rela- 
tions. “We cannot consistently cham- 
pion the cause of oppressed minori- 
ties elsewhere until we first set our 


t One of the reports at Philadelphia asserted that 
the two groups of Baptists were being drawn into 
closer relationship. Though in perfect fellowship with 
each other, Northern and Southern Baptists have 
conducted home and foreign missionary work as sep- 
arate Conventions. Controversy over the slavery ques- 
tion led to this separation in the last century. 


own house in order,” the report said. 

q Named Rev. Dr. Earle V. Pierce 
of Minneapolis to succeed Herbert B. 
Clark of Northampton, Mass., as pres- 
ident of the Convention. 





Gratitude in Japan 

Forty priests in fine-spun, brocaded 
robes bowed low before huge piles of 
old string and threads. More than 
5,000 Buddhist worshippers bowed 
with them in the great Asakusa Kwan- 
non Temple of Tokyo. 

While the priests burned incense 
the temple throngs prayed. But the 
prayers were neither for themselves 
nor for their ancestors, The prayers 
were offerings of gratitude—gratitude 
to the spirits of silkworms and cotton 
plants. The worshippers were thank- 
ing the worm and plant spirits for 
their “sacrifices” in giving silk and 
cotton to mankind. 

Tatsurgoro Kishma, sponsor of the 
rites, was busy last week furthering 
the spread of such services. He said 
he hoped to “restore the custom to 
every home in the empire as an an- 
nual event.” 

The rites, which once were wide- 
spread among the Japanese, are an 
expression of the belief that creations 
of nature and inanimate objects have 
spiritual qualities. The silkworms and 
cotton plants are not the only benefi- 
ciaries. Ivory carvers offer their pray- 
ers of thanks to elephants and the 
spirit of ivory. Wood dealers proclaim 
their gratitude to the spirit of trees. 

Most tangible expression of grati- 
tude to be noted is one offered by 
Japanese schools girls. During the 
services, thanks are given to the spirits 
of sewing needles. Then, in the be- 
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with unknown, face-scraping 
edges—slick them away with 
keen, reliable Star Single-edge 
Blades — made since 1880 by 
the inventors of the original 
safety razor! Their sharp, true 
long-life edges are 100% uni- 
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lief that the needles are tired after 
having faithfully served for a full 
year, the girls stick the needles in soft 
bean-curds so that the points may 
enjoy a good rest. 





Salvation Army Ouster 


Important news in the Salvation 
Army last week was an announcement 
from London that 70-year-old Com- 
missioner Henry W. Mapp had been 
“dismissed.” 

Some time ago, General Evangeline 
Cory Booth, leader of the World Wide 
Salvation Army, hurried home to Lon- 
don from an official visit in the East 
Indies. Shortly thereafter, Commis- 
sioner Mapp, her chief of staff, took 
to his bed with illness and it was 
formally announced that he had been 
relieved of his post because of poor 
health. Reports persisted, however, 
that there was more to the story than 
sickness. 

That there was more to the story 
became evident when Mapp requested 
a hearing before a court of inquiry 
made up of five ranking Salvation 
Army officials. Last week the court 
had reported against him, and the an- 
nouncement*that he had retired be- 
cause of ill health was changed to dis- 
missal because of personal miscon- 
duct. Just what the misconduct charg- 
es were, however, remained a secret. 

Possibility that the charges would 
later be aired publicly appeared like- 
ly from reports that Commissioner 
Mapp would fight the dismissal in the 
civil courts of London, He asserted 
that he was the victim of gross injus- 
tice and intimated that he might sue 
for defamation of character. 

In the Salvation Army, General 
Booth, whose father founded the 
Army, has power to discharge any 
member without a hearing. In Mapp’s 
case, however, she was reported to 
have insisted on a court of inquiry to 
avoid any suspicion that she dismissed 
him because his influence had come 
to equal her own. 
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AMAZING ADVERTISING OFFER 


Your choice of Man’s or Lady’s Wrist Watch FREE with 
every Ring purchased from us during this Sale and paid on 
our amazingly easy payment plan of only 10 cents a week! 
Lady's or Man's Ring, wi od that you'd think cost 
ney b Our price only $4.90 in all. Nothing extra the b. 
factory. &. Som y- +t~ th ‘our ring size (strip of 
paper wound tu. fd Ue, Ne ©. 0. D. your package 

N aes. Sant send thie ad. cations 6c, 


4 jo credit ref: 
send 10c weekly if satiafied. 
Please check here:—Size ............000+ Man’s Ring 
gbGknene Lady’s Ring ........ Man’s Watch ........ 
Lady’s Watch ........ Write quick. Orders filled 
on day received 


BONDED JEWELERS OF AMERICA 
$28 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept, W-20. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Judges and Jurors 


As both judges and jurors American 
women found their position suddenly 
strengthened last week. At almost the 
same time that Judge Florence Ellin- 
wood Allen was suggested as a pos- 
sible successor to Associate Justice 
Willis Van Devanter of the Supreme 
Court, New York became the 24th 
State to allow women to sit on juries. 

WOMAN JURIST: Twenty-eight 
years ago her home state of Ohio de- 
nied Miss Allen a legal education. Last 
week she was being talked of in con- 
nection with the highest judicial post 
in the United States. In March, 1934, 
when she became the first woman ever 
to sit on a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals’ bench, the belief already 





Pictures Inc. 
Judge Allen Has Helped a Feminist Cause 


was current that she was headed for 
the nation’s highest court. Her ap- 
pointment ~was a positive indication 
that President Roosevelt recognized in 
her one of the foremost liberal judges 
in the country. 

With the strong possibility that his 
court revision proposal would fail, 
the President last week became more 
eager than ever to put a liberal in the 
vacancy created by Van Devanter’s 
retirement. However, although Roose- 
velt has drawn on women for govern- 
ment appointment to a greater extent 
than any other Chief Executive, it 
was extremely unlikely that he would 
go so far as to elevate a woman to 
the highest court. 

Nevertheless, if any woman were to 
be chosen for the post, 52-year-old 
Judge Allen would be the one. The 
first woman to become an assistant 
county prosecutor in Ohio, the first 
to be elected a common pleas judge, 
the first to preside at a first degree 
murder trial, and the first in the na- 
tion to be elected to a State supreme 
court, she would be the natural choice 





for the first woman Supreme Court 
justice, 

Florence Allen, who had studied 
music at home and abroad, started | 
legal career in 1909. When she finis})- 
ed her law course at the Universii) 
of Chicago, she returned to Cleveland. 
only to discover that no law office 
wanted a woman. The only job she 
could get was with the Cleveland Leg:! 
Aid Society, organized to fight the 
poor people’s court battles. By 1919 
she was considered one of the besi 
lawyers in Ohio, and today, as Justic: 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Sixth District, she is 
recognized as one of the country’s 
justice. 

Not so successful in politics, Judge 
Allen was defeated for the Senate in 
1926, but came within 19,000 votes of 
getting a House seat in 1932. In her 
present station, she has done much to 
bring that day nearer when women in 
government will cease being a novelty. 

WOMEN JURORS: Not only the 
favorable reception of Miss Allen as a 
possible Supreme Court appointee, but 
the fact that 24 states now allow wo1- 
en on juries strengthened women’s 
place in the American system of 
justice.+ 

New York recently brought the total! 
to 24 when the legislature of that state 
passed a law allowing women to sit 
on juries. The New York law inspir- 
ed members of the State Federation 
of Business and Professional Women 
last week to pledge themselves to 
qualify for and serve on juries next 
Fall. They voted not only to sit on 
juries when called upon but to see 
that training centers for women in 
jury procedure should be established 
throughout the state. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the 
House Judiciary Committee prepared 
to make a report on a bill which would 
require women to sit on Federal juries 
when called, regardless of the laws of 
States in which cases occurred. 

The Washington bill, sponsored by 
Rep. Emmanuel Celler of New York, 
has been vigorously supported by the 
National Woman’s Party. It allows 
no exemptions, and if passed, would 
give considerable impetus to the 70- 
year-old feminist effort to obtain laws 
in all 48 states admitting women to 
jury service. 

A supposed tendency of women 
toward undue emotionalism has work- 
ed constantly against the feminist 
cause. But women have long retorted 
to their brothers and husbands: “Men 
refuse to convict a woman if she is 
young and pretty, but women would 
not acquit a handsome man.” 

Best recent argument on the side of 
the gentler sex was provided last 
January by a Newark all-woman jury 


+ Of the 24 States which now permit women 0» 
juries, eight allow no exemption from service. Six 
teen others, including New York, allow women to de 
cline duty upon simple request, or upon pF 
they are mothers, housewives, nurses, or : 
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which convicted a pitifully pleading 
defendant of a $1,000 train robbery 
(PATHFINDER, January 30). Now, in 
New Jersey the fantastic Wendel case 
sequel to the Lindbergh kidnaping 
(PATHFINDER, May 15) is providing 
a good example for women jurors 
everywhere. 

Headed by portly Mrs. Anna Voight- 
land of Red Bank, N. J., the Wendel 
panel includes no less than eight wom- 
en. All eight of them were accepted 
willingly by defense and prosecution 
counsel alike. 

After a visit to the Newark court 
room, Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, a 
New York columnist, wrote: “After a 
day’s listening to the evidence, I have 
no idea how much is fact and how 
much is fiction, But I have a confident 
feeling that the eight women and four 
men of the jury will arrive at the 
truth.” At any rate, she thought: “The 
eight women, all superior types, will 
provide precious little comic copy 
for the press.” 





Men as Lovers 


Are American men good lovers? 

No, says Mrs. Edgar Lee Masters, 
and even her poet-husband agrees with 
her. Beside lacking imagination and 
fire, it seems that the American man 
is either afraid or too busy to aban- 
don himself to love. 

The amatory shortcomings in the 
American male, Mrs. Masters last week 
claimed, can be blamed on the Puritan 
fathers. From their ancestors, she 
said, American men of today inherited 
an uneasiness when confronted with 
the pleasure of love. 

Fear of getting their emotions too 
strongly involved is what places the 
drawback on the love-making of most 
U. S. men, according to Mrs. Mas- 
ters. “They are inclined to interpret 
the Monroe Doctrine socially and be- 
ware of entangling alliances.” 

Some hope, however, was seen by 
the poet’s wife. If the American man 
would follow the example of Euro- 
peans and become a dictator in his 
own home, she declared, he might 
make a better lover. The trouble, as 
she sees it, is that too many men admit 
the ability of wives to think and act 
for themselves. 

ee 


Briefs 


q America has 444 licensed women 
aviators, fourteen of whom have re- 
corded more than 1,000 hours flying 
time. Five women past 50 hold li- 
censes, the oldest to tuck her gray 
hair under a helmet being Edith B. 
Clark of Santa Monica, Calif., who 
is 59. 

@ Upon Miss Charlotte Braun of 
Montague City, Mass., rests the respon- 
sibility of measuring the rise and fall 
of the Connecticut River during the 
Spring and Fall months. The Flood 
Control Bureau of Hartford, Conn., 
depends entirely on Miss Braun to 
warn them of coming rises which 
might affect the important manufac- 
turing industries on the banks of the 
river. 





HOUSEHOLD 


Pressing Aids 


For pressing clothes at home the 
housewife needs more than the usual 
large ironing board. Two or three 
supplementary pressing pads that fit 
into corners, sleeves, curved seams 
and odd-shaped parts of clothing will 
not only make the pressing task easier, 
but enable the presser to do better 
work. 

These supplementary pads can be 
made at home. They should be made 
of ticking or heavy canvas and filled 
with sawdust or finely chopped scraps 
of cloth, One should be long and 
narrow for sleeves and another in the 
shape of a ham for armholes and 
curved seams. 

The long sleeve pad is easy to make. 
For the “tailor’s ham” Julia E. Brekke, 
clothing specialist at the North Dako- 
ta Agriculture College, advises cutting 
two oval-shaped pieces of ticking or 
canvas, each about 12 inches long and 
graduating in width from six to two 
inches. Stitch these together, leaving 
an opening for filling. Then -stuff 
tightly with sawdust or scraps of cloth 
and close. Cover the “ham” with out- 
ing flannel and then with a removable, 
washable cover of muslin. Such a pad 
will prove a time-saver when pressing 
armholes, curved seams and so on, 


Rhubarb Ice Cream 


Rhubarb sauce and rhubarb pie are 
well- known and well-liked delicacies. 
But rhubarb ice cream is unusual. 
However, it is an unusually good ice 
cream and easy to make at home. For 
it you need one and a half cups of 
sweet rhubarb (cooked without water 
until tender, then sweetened to taste), 
a cup of coffee cream, a beaten egg, 
half a lemon and a sliced banana, Com- 
bine the ingredients and freeze in the 
refrigerator or hand freezer. To make 
it more attractive for the children a 
little pink vegetable coloring may be 
added before freezing. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Cookies and candies will stay 
moist longer if made with honey. 

G Tomato soup will not curdle if 
the tomato juice is first thickened and 
then added to cold milk. 

@ Silverware that is to be stored 
for the summer months or longer will 
not tarnish if sprinkled with or packed 
in dry flour. 

@ Dull furniture surfaces may be 
brightened by rubbing with a cloth 
dampened in kerosene and then pol- 
ishing briskly with a clean, soft cloth. 

q@ Sometimes it is necessary to rinse 
spinach eight or 10 times before all the 
grit is removed. 

@ The bottoms of deep vases may 
be cleaned by allowing a solution of 
salt and vinegar to stand in them ever 
night and then washing with clean 
water. 
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EDITORIAL 





_Laws Can Be Alive 


When the Supreme Court last week 
handed down its history-making deci- 
sion in support of the Social Security 
Act, Associate Justice McReynolds re- 
mained true to form. As usual, he 
dissented, thus keeping his record 
clear as a man whose personal con- 
victions make it impossible for him to 
approve anything so unorthodox as a 
New Deal law. 

But, beyond that, Justice McRey- 
nolds did more. He expressed an atti- 
tude and, in expressing it, he demon- 
strated what was in the back of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s mind some months 
ago when the Court enlargement pro- 
posal excited the whole country. By 
his words, the justice made it clear 
that a strict constructionist interpre- 
tation of the Constitution means only 
one thing: although it is good to elim- 
inate economic evils, it is better mere- 
ly to be legal. 

We quote from the McReynolds dis- 
senting opinion on Social Security: 

No volume of words and no citation 
of irrelevant statistics and no appeal 
to feelings of humanity can expand 
the powers granted to Congress. Nei- 

ther can we, by attempts to paint a 

white rose red, view the situation 

differently from that seen by the 
fathers of the Constitution. 


The meaning of this is plain. To 
Justice McReynolds, the Constitution 
is an inflexible document and not a 
body of living laws. It must be fol- 
lowed to the letter, as written, not as 
rationalized. It has no spirit that can 
be made to cope with a world un- 
dreamed of in the days of the Found- 
ing Fathers. Statistics about techno- 
logical unemployment, about. indus- 
trial iniquities, about agricultural dis- 
asters, about the aged insecure, about 
millions ill-clad, ill-housed and ill- 
fed are all, all irrelevant. The Con- 
stitution does not provide for such 
things and it is therefore illegal to 
pass laws to end them. It is useless to 
appeal to humanity because that, too, 
is illegal unless the Constitution ex- 
pressly declares that it is not. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice 
McReynolds did not say these things 
exactly as they are put down here, 
but he implied them, There is no mis- 
taking where he stands. He stands 
where the majority of the Court fre- 
quently stood in the past. He stands 
where President Roosevelt and any 
number of constitutional experts not 
long ago found progressive legislation 
being obstructed. He stands honestly 
on his convictions but they are not 
convictions in tune with this day and 
age. His face is turned and set to a 
bygone century. His attitude is the 
attitude of medieval formalism, over- 
attentive to written, external and fix- 
ed forms, too firm in the belief that 
law must be non-plastic to be effective. 
His is a legalism that would render 


futile any effort to meet change with 
change, flux with flux, evil with re- 
form. To his mind;the Constitution 
is above problems that cry out for 
solution—situations must be adjusted 
to it, not it to situations. This is law 
and it is the kind of law that made 
Dickens’s Mr. Bumble say: “If the law 
supposes that, the law is a ass, a idiot.” 

Happily, however, the Constitution 
is not what Mr. Justice McReynolds 
says it is. if it were, it would leave 
the Federal government impotent in 
the face of great modern economic 
dangers. At this moment, for instance, 
it would deprive 27,000,000 persons of 
any right to establish a Social Security 
system. But in this case and in others 
less recent, Justice McReynolds is al- 
most alone in thinking that statistics 
are irrelevant, that appeals to hu- 
manity have no rightful place in the 
Court. There are realities that tran- 
scend formalism, that go beyond the 
strict written law, that reach the spirit 
of the Constitution and demonstrate 
the flexibility inherent in it. There 
is, after all, a general welfare clause 
that can reasonably be supposed to 
apply to situations not foreseen by 
the Founding Fathers, 

In another day, such constructionist 
interpretations as those of Justice 
McReynolds would seem wholly nat- 
ural, Today, however, they would 
have the Constitution serve as a dead 
hand holding back legislative prog- 
ress. In this, the majority of the 
Court does not now concur. To all 
intents and purposes, the Constitution 
is not inflexible. Its greatness rests 
in its adaptability to a changing world. 
It is a body of laws that are alive and 
its spirit is a spirit that marches with 
the times. 

In reading one of the majority opin- 
ions on Social Security, Justice Car- 
dozo showed that the Constitution is 
and must be alive. He said: 


Needs that were narrow or paro- 
chial a century ago may be inter- 
woven in our day with the well-being 
of the nation. What is critical or 
urgent changes with the times. 


Thus, for example, the Constitu- 
tion’s general welfare clause can be 
made to meet conditions not otherwise 
provided for in our basic law. In 
other words—despite the views of con- 
structionists—cogent statistics and ap- 
peals to humanity have a rightful place 
in determining whether or not the 
powers of Congress should be expand- 
ed where expansion seems necessary 
or where Federal action seems right. 

If this were not so, if the Court ma- 
jority thought in the McReynolds vein, 
President Roosevelt’s plan for “new 
blood” and more liberal justices would 
not seem so unnecessary at it does 
today. However, on the basis of last 
week’s decision and other decisions 
for some months past, the nation can 
rest assured that it has a Court think- 


* Pathfinder 


ing in terms of the present age ani 
interpreting the Constitution as the 
great living document it is. 


q 
A $till $mall Voice 


One day in 1811, Secretary of the 
Treasury Albert Gallatin was sitting 
in the office of President James Madi 
son, 

“Mr. President,” said Mr. Gallatin, 
“I have a problem .. .” 

“Now,” interrupted the President, 
“if it’s about money .. .” 

Gallatin smiled. “Well,” he said, 
“it’s about money. But this time it's 
about money I have and don’t know 
what to do with.” 

“Harump, Mr. Secretary. Would 
that your problems were always like 
that. What do with the money? Save 
it. We'll find a use,” 

“But,” said Gallatin, “this is differ- 
ent. It’s been happening several times 
lately. We've been getting money 
from citizens who say their con- 
sciences hurt them, They give one 
reason and another. One said he had 
stolen a candlestick from the State 
Department and that he couldn’t stand 
the mental torment. Another was em- 
ployed in the War Department. and 
received, through some error, too 
much money one month.” 

“Conscience, eh?” mused the Presi- 
dent. “Probably they were reading 
President Washington’s Moral Maxims. 
Do you recall what he said? ‘Labor 
to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire, called Con- 
science.’ ” 

“A fine thought, Mr, President,” mur- 
mured Gallatin. “But about the 
money x 

The President was silent for a mo- 
ment, then he said: “Conscience mon- 
ey ...hmm. Ah! Conscience Fund! 
We shall start a Conscience Fund.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Mr. Gallatin. 
“We shall start a Conscience Fund.” 

After Gallatin left, Madison chuck- 
led: “I wonder what that Fund will 
amount to in years to come?” 

We have the answer to Madison's 
question. Only last week, the Con- 
science Fund, now in charge of Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, had just received 
another $48.50 from various sections 
of the country. As for the total, since 
the Fund was started in 1811, Amer- 
icans had heeded the “still small 
voice” to the amount of $637,227. 

It is a pleasant thought to think that 
conscience should move a nation io 
return $637,227. It is pleasanter to 
dwell on that than to consider what 
the sum would have been if everyone 
who had ever fed at the Federal 
trough had been conscience-stricken 
enough to contribute to the Fund. 
However, for the present, we can only 
hope for more and sharper consciences, 

One last word—about the conver- 
sation between President Madison and 
Secretary Gallatin. There is no record 
that the dialogue, as we have describ- 
ed it, ever took place. But we hasten 
to add that there is no record that it 
did not take place. Hence, our own 
conscience is clear. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Chain Store Taxes 


A renewed drive against America’s 
retail store chains took shape in many 
states last week as a result of the Su- 
preme Court’s recent decision uphold- 
ing Louisiana’s right to tax chain 
stores within her boundaries (PATH- 
FINDER, May 29). 

The phenomenal growth of chain 
store distribution in the decade fol- 
lowing the World war first gave rise 
to the effort to curb this type of busi- 
ness through openly discriminatory 
taxation. The campaign took root in 
the deep-seated preference of the aver- 
age American for patronizing his local 
merchants and his dislike of concerns 
seeking to remove dollars from his 
native state. In the hard days of de- 
pression, When extra revenue was 
needed, these prejudices found expres- 
sion in tax legislation aimed directly 
at chain stores. Today 20 states have 
such laws. 

The general argument in favor of 
such taxes is that chain stores strangle 
independent local competition by mass 
buying and mass selling. A chain 
which buys 1,000,000 cans of soup 
pays less than a storekeeper who buys 
only 100 cans. A chain which sells 
1,000 bars of soap can undersell a shop 
which sells only 10 bars. Therefore, 
many states have said, chain stores 
should be subjected to special taxes to 
cut down their advantages over inde- 
pendent stores. 

Despite the protests of chain com- 
panies that such taxation was uncon- 
stitutional and meant the death of all 
chain store business, this view was 
upheld almost without exception in 
the courts. The Supreme Court itself 
has three times supported the prin- 
ciple of chain store taxation. In its 
last decision, the Court ruled that 
chain stores in a certain state might be 
taxed even in relation to the number 
of stores operated by the chain all 
over the country. 

There is a growing public realiza- 
tion, however, that chain store taxa- 
tion inevitably is reflected in higher 
prices at the butcher’s, the baker’s 
and the greengrocer’s. Last fall a 
popular referendum in California de- 
feated a proposal to assess that state’s 
chain stores $500 apiece. Last month 
the Housewives’ League of America 
went on record against all special 
merchandising taxes “because our 
studies show the price rise of food 
stuffs and other necessities is due al- 
most entirely to taxation.” 

The 20 states with anti-chain store 
laws inflict these special penalties 
through graduated license taxes de- 
pending upon the size of the chain. 
rhe taxes range from $1 in Alabama to 
$50 in North Carolina for the first 
Store in a chain, and go as high as $550 
for each store of a chain which runs 
more than 500 stores anywhere, as 
in Louisiana. 


Unquestionably more efficient than 
independent retailing, chain store op- 
eration in the United States has reach- 
ed amazing proportions. There are 
now 5,546 companies operating 152,- 
308 chain units. These units repre- 
sent about 10 per cent of all retail out- 
lets in the country and do 25 per cent 
of all retail business in America. Last 
year their total business amounted to 
$6,767,766,000. 

Even as the states considered new 
punitive taxation last week, this vast 
industry laid plans to combat the 
threat. Among the methods consider- 
ed were the enlargement of experi- 
mental “super units,” comparable to 
bargain basements” in department 
stores, and wholesale sales of mer- 
chandise to any retailer at very low 
prices. Also considered were com- 
plete abandonment of the retail field 
for that of general wholesaling; and 
changing the organization of chain 
business to that of a “voluntary” chain, 
with separate stores leased out to “in- 
dependent” managers. 





Wheat, Hogs, Cotton 


Earlier hopes that the country’s 
winter wheat crop would exceed by 
26 per cent that of 1936 suffered a 
sharp set-back last week when un- 
official surveys indicated that recent 
unfavorable weather conditions might 
cut the yield below the 654,295,000 
bushels forecast ina government report 
of May 10 (PATHFINDER, May 22). 

Lack of rain in most important 
wheat-producing centers had serious- 
ly hurt growth, observers declared, 
and the spring crop (much of which 
had been earmarked as surplus) was 
also threatened. Indications were 
that there would be little or no wheat 
for export from the 1937 crop. It was 
pointed out, however, that there was 
still a chance for a large crop if 
weather conditions improved. 

Other farm and market develop- 
ments of the week included these: 

@ The highest April farm income in 
seven years was reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It 
totaled $659,000,000 as compared with 
$530,000,000 in April, 1936, and $676,- 
000,000 in April, 1930. Farm income 
from marketings amounted to $538,- 
000,000 and farmers received '$76,000,- 
000 in Federal agricultural conserva- 
tion payments. The increase in mar- 
keting income was due largely to 
greater receipts from wheat, cotton, 
potatoes and eggs. The Bureau pre- 
dicted that income from farm prod- 
ucts would be greater in May and 
June than it was in 1936. 

G The market price of live hogs 
rose sharply after a long period of de- 
pression. Poor value for hogs had 
been attributed to the large storage 
stock of swine. Small supplies of corn 
last year had forced farmers to rush 
their hogs to market in poor condi- 
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~ tion, which slowed up the usual spring 


advance in hog prices. 

@ Despite the rise in hog values, 
corn prices remained low. Since the 
1932 drought, many farmers have 
changed their feeding methods and 
now use alfalfa and soy bean meal in 
place of corn. Alfalfa is now general- 
ly considered an excellent feed for 
young pigs, although corn remains the 
only efficient feed for, raising hog 
weight above 125 pounds, Use of these 
corn substitutes was largely respon- 
sible for throwing the corn-hog ratio 
out of line. Last week the ratio ap- 
proached a new low level, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

@ The season total of the cotton 
crop to May 20 was announced last 
week as 12,544,000 bales, an increase 
of 708,000 bales over the same period 
last year. This increase, plus re- 
ports from Washington that the Ellen- 
bogen bill to create a “little NRA” for 
the textile industry would be pushed, 
forced the price of cotton down 
sharply after earlier wide fluctuations, 

ee 


Briefs 


q Exhibits at the 28th annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey Retail 
Jewelers Association in Atlantic City, 
N. J., last week included not a single 
piece of jewelry. Planned to demon- 
strate the widened scope of the mod- 
ern jewelry store, the exhibit carried 
leather goods, radios, silverware and 
many knickknacks and novelties. It 
was estimated that about 35 per cent 
of the jewelry business today is de- 
voted to such articles. 

@ Lumber consumption in the Unit- 
ed States is higher than at any time 
since 1930, it was announced recently. 
During the first six months of this 
year, it was estimated, 13,000,000,000 
feet of lumber will be used. The fig- 
ure was an advance of 16 per cent 
over the same period in 1936. Last 
year lumber sales rose 20 per cent 
over 1935, with a year’s total of 23,- 
133,000,000 feet. 

@ More than 500,000 men are em- 
ployed in European countries in air- 
plane manufacture alone, according to 
a recent survey of the munitions in- 
dustry there. Russia employs the 
greatest number in plane factories 
with about 200,000 workers. After 
her come Germany with 100,000, Great 
Britain with 70,000, and France and 
Italy with 35,000 each. 
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PRESENTING 





Stanley Baldwin 


Last week, 14 years to the day after 
his first appointment as Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, 69-year-old Stan- 
ley Baldwin was to hand over to King 
George VI the seals of his office and 
retire from public life forever. 

With that gesture he was also to be- 
come a part of history. What estimate 


history in turn would make of him ° 


was a question which the British them- 
selves would term a “baffler.” His 
critics can only agree that Baldwin 
during his political lifetime was either 
extremely shrewd or extremely lucky. 

When Baldwin became Prime: Minis- 
ter late in May, 1923, he was so ob- 
secure that many members of his own 
Conservative party did not 
know him. Lord Curzon, 
who had expected the ap- 
pointment himself, wailed 
that the new leader was 
“not even a public figure.” 

But Britons grew to 
think of Stanley Baldwin 
as a man who looked and 
acted like John Bull. He 
was by turns close-mouth- 
ed, wordy, stupid and bril- 
liant. He all but lost his 
good name by his horrible 
botching of Great Britain’s 
part in the Italo-Ethiopian 
affair; he restored it last 
December by saving the 
British Empire from Mrs, 
Simpson. 

By that single stroke he 
erased from British mem- 
ory the fact that he had 
ever been jeered as “The 
Champion Wobbler,” “The 
Old Man of the Sea” and 
“Old Sealed Lips.” 

The first chronicled action of Bald- 
win’s life was typically passive. When 
he was a baby, he was carried by his 
nurse to the topmost attic in the ram- 
bling Baldwin house at Bewdley, west- 
ern England, and was lifted as high 
toward the ceiling as she could reach. 
It was superstitious Martha Bishop’s 
way of insuring that her infant charge 
would enjoy worldly success. 

Success, however, was Baldwin’s by 
birthright. He was the only son of 
Alfred Baldwin, who had expanded 
Welsh-blooded great-grandfather Bald- 
win’s $2,000 investment into one of the 
most profitable coal, iron and steel 
businesses in England. His mother, 
Louise MacDonald, was the daughter 
of a Scotch Wesleyan Methodist minis- 
ter, and passed on to son Stanley 
a love for books, piety and meditation. 

A pleasant, red-haired youth, Stan- 
ley went to preparatory school at 
Harrow, where a teacher told him: 
“You'll never do anything wrong— 
you haven’t the brains. But you’ll 
never do anything big either.” During 
his subsequent years at Cambridge 
University, Baldwin “did nothing.” 





After graduation, the ruddy-faced 
Stanley started work as a $10-a-week 
accountant in his father’s office. When 
the elder Baldwin entered Parliament 
in 1892, the 25-year-old son became the 
virtual head-of Alfred Baldwin & Co. 

In the same year, he married tall 
Lucy Ridsdale of Rottingdean, Sussex. 
He had fallen in love while watching 
her bat out 50 runs in a cricket match. 
Their romance was properly nurtured 
after this unorthodox beginning by the 
fact that author Rudyard Kipling was 
a near neighbor of Lucy’s and Stan- 
ley’s first cousin. 

When he was 38, Lucy persuaded 
her reluctant husband to stand for 
election to Parliament as a Conserva- 
tive from Kidderminster. But Kidder- 





Lucy Baldwin Began Carrying Cough Drops for Husband Stanley 


minster shuddered at Baldwin’s dry 
speeches and went Liberal for the first 
time in generations. 

In 1908, Baldwin finally did become 
a member of Parliament, taking over 
the Bewdley seat left vacant by the 
death of his father. From then until 
1917, he made only five speeches. 

Too old for active service during 
the war, the unambitious Baldwin 
was proud to take an unpaid job as 
Parliamentary Secretary to Bonar 
Law, Canadian-born Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Largely for want of a 
better man, Law soon made him Fi- 
nancial Secretary for the Treasury. 

Baldwin, who still likes to make 
anonymous gifts to Bewdley’s poor, 
countered with a gift of $650,000 in 
British bonds to the government. The 
transaction was made public simply 
over the initials of Baldwin’s oflice: 
“F, §. T.” Not because of this, but 
because he seemed a harmless Con- 
servative, Liberal Prime Minister 
Lloyd George made him a member of 
the Cabinet. 

In 1922, Baldwin suddenly stepped 
from obscurity. Lloyd George, at the 
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head of a combination of Conserya. 
tives and Liberals, was openly advo. 
cating that Great Britain keep Kem)! 
Ataturk out of Greece by declaring 
war on Turkey. Baldwin replied with 
the proposal that the Conservatives 
secede from Lloyd George’s coalition 
government, which they promptly did. 

As a result, the jingoistic George 
went out and Bonar Law went in. He 
made Baldwin Chancellor of the Fx. 
chequer and sent him off to Washing. 
ton to deal with the touchy question 
of an Anglo-American debt settlement, 
There the Bewdley squire performed 
creditably for England in substantia). 
ly reducing the debt interest rate. 

But Bonar Law was unimpressed. 
Questioned about his successor as he 
lay ill, he said, “Oh, I suppose it wil! 
have to be Baldwin.” A few days later 
he turned his face to the wall and died, 

Baldwin’s first turn as Prime Mip. 
ister was dull. After he had been in 
office less than a year, he went to the 
country with a then pre- 
posterous plea for protec- 
tive tariffs. In the elec- 
tions which followed, the 
Conservatives lost their 
slim majority, and Bald- 
win was out. 

The leadership of Ram- 
say MacDonald, however, 
proved to be even less in- 
spired than that of his 
predecessor. After nine 
months, the Conservatives 
rode back to power with a 
huge electoral majority. 

Baldwin’s second minis- 
try (1925-29) started out to 
be a success and then died 
of sheer inertia, In 1925, 
with one-fourth of their 
number unemployed, coal! 
workers had threatened a 
general strike to cripple 
all British industry. Bald- 
win succeeded in putting 
them off for more than a 
year with a_ $115,000,000 
relief fund. When the strike was fina!- 
ly declared in May, 1926, enough pub- 
lic opinion had been marshaled to 
kill it in tittle more than a week. Bali- 
win was the hero of the hour, but he 
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had done nothing to solve the real ‘§ 


problem of coal workers. 

Thanks to Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
his Foreign Secretary, the head of 
Baldwin’s, Ltd., scored one real suc- 
cess in the international field—the 
signing of the Locarno pacts in 1925 
to insure the peace of western Europe. 

During the years between 1925 and 
1929, Baldwin was also successful in 
building up a myth about himself. A 
man who read the Greek poet Theocri- 
tus for relaxation, he made himself 
appear more typically English by con- 
tinually puffing at a pipe, gaining some 
repute as a pig-raiser, and pottering 
in the gardens of his estate. 

In speech after speech—and he be- 
came a speaker second to none—he 
“felt” or “thought” about British prob- 
lems, but seldom acted, He piously 
and resoundingly uttered the great 
commonplaces concerning the triumph 
of good over evil, the importance of 
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duty over inclination. He formulated 
a creed so simple and attractive that 
Englishmen could credit him neither 
with guile nor stupidity: “I stick all 
through to what I believe to be right.” 

Lucy Baldwin, her two sons and 
four daughters safely reared, took up 
the homely habit of carrying cough- 
drops to ease Stanley’s habitually fal- 
tering voice. Credited with being re- 
sponsible for much of her husband’s 
do-nothing policy, she explained: “We 
must believe that Stanley’s guidance 
has been divine.” 

But after granting female suffrage 
in 1928, the Conservative government 
slowed down to complete immobility. 
Baldwinites, confronted with a general 
election, pleaded “Safety First!” Lib- 
eral’s twisted the words of Al Jolson’s 
song and ridiculed “Stanley Boy” tune- 
fully and effectively. As he had in 
1923, “Stanley Boy” gave way to Ram- 
say MacDonald. 

Back at the helm in 1935, Baldwin 
soon ran into the Italo-Ethiopian war 
and one of the most awkward situa- 
tions ever dealt with by a British 
Prime Minister. When his opponents 
in the House of Commons deviled him 
to know why Great Britain did not 
take a stronger, even an armed stand 
against Mussolini, Baldwin replied un- 
happily: “My lips are sealed.” 

His broad mouth was clamped 
firmly over the humiliating fact that 
he thought a weakly-armed Britain 
was in no position to risk war. And 
in Italy, Mussolini kept a secret, final- 
ly revealed some months ago by Gen- 
eral De Bono: if Great Britain had 
taken a positive stand against Il Duce, 
the blackshirts would have retreated. 

Stanley Baldwin was rising to new 
heights of unpopularity in the sum- 
mer of 1936 when he took a two-month 
vacation, according to his long cus- 
tom, at Aix-les-Bains, France, There 
reports reached him from the United 
States that Edward VIII was having 
an affair. 

Returning to England, the Prime 
Minister first saw Edward on the 
20th of October, and warned him that 
Mrs. Simpson could never be the 
wife, morganatic or otherwise, of a 
British king. On the 16th of the fol- 
lowing month, Edward called Bald- 
win and told him: “I am going to 
marry Mrs. Simpson .. .” 

The Bewdley squire saw the King 
three more times, on November 25, 
December 2 and December 9. On De- 
cember 10, it became his duty to carry 
a message from Edward to the Houses 
of Parliament: “After long and anx- 
ious consideration, I have determined 
to renounce the throne.” 

Last week Stanley Baldwin, too, was 
about to renounce his throne. But 
he had gone about that task with some 
reluctance. A month ago, he told Par- 
liament, in his “last speech,” that he 
was laying down his “intolerable bur- 
den.” Two weeks ago, he told a 
youth meeting in his “last great 
speech” that “I have had my hour.” 

Three days before his scheduled res- 
ignation, Baldwin was to have his 
“last supper.” At the dinner table in 
the official residence of British Prime 


Ministers in Downing Street were to 
be gathered King George VI, Queen 
Elizabeth, the Prime Ministers of the 
British Dominions, a lady who once 
made a run of 50 at cricket and a man 
who had proved a Harrow schoolmas- 
ter wrong—on all counts. 


SCHOOLS 


“Mensuren” In America 


If Harold Bauer and Robert Cousi- 
neau were students at Germany’s 
Heidelberg University, they might 
have been basking last week in the 
undisguised admiration of classmates 
and scar-faced alumni, 

But short and thin Bauer and husky, 
curley-haired Cousineau are under- 
graduates of California’s Los Angeles 
Junior College and last week they 
were the subjects of good-humored 
campus jibes and centers of a wide 
dispute in American academic circles. 

The reason was their participation 
in the first publicized instance of a 
genuine duel, complete with clashing 
swords and drawn blood, to be fought 
on a modern American college campus. 

In Germany, student duels (called 
Mensuren) are an old and established 
institution. As American youths have 
resorted to fists to settle disputes, so 
have young Germans contested with 
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swords. Formerly, German student 
duels were granted open approval by 
authorities. Then, the Supreme Court 
of the Empire banned the practice. 
Under the Empire and later under the 
Republic, the students were forced to 
conduct the duels in secret. But, with 
the Hitler administration in power, 
they were again permitted to slash 
each other’s face and earn the coveted 
schmisse (duelers’ scars).t 

The issue between Cousineau and 
Bauer was a place on the Los Angeles 
college fencing team. Fencing Coach 
John Tatum readily agreed to permit 
the youths to vie for the position by 
removing the protective fencing tips 
from their foils. 

Cousineau and Bauer stripped to the 
waist and donned heavy face masks. 
A ring of students, including 500 
co-eds, and most of the faculty sur- 
rounded the contestants. 

After a few moments of lunging and 
parrying, Cousineau thrust by Bauer’s 
guard. While the girl students shriek- 
ed and averted their eyes, blood pour- 
ed from a three inch wound in Bauer’s 
arm. A college physician bound the 
pierced arm and Bauer and Cousineau 
shook hands. 

Officials and faculty members of the 
college voiced a general opinion that 
the match was “good sportsmanship.” 

Not so ready to hail the duel were 
representatives of other colleges. Most 
fencing coaches called the duel “very 
foolish” and said that use of this 
means to popularize fencing might 
lead to thrusts through the heart in- 
stead of through an arm. 

Fencing instructors at Yale, Ohio 
State, New York and Harvard Univer- 
sities were outspoken in denunciation 
of the duel. However, at Detroit Uni- 
versity, the Rev. Joseph A. Luther, S. J., 
Dean of men, said bare-point dueling 
might do much to “masculinize” fenc- 
ing and to lift it from the category of 
“sissy” sports. 

Germans regard the student duels 
as a form of light athletics and the 
students set as much store by their 
schmisse as American students place 
on their medals or varsity letters. 
Visitors to Germany see, not infre- 
quently, fair-haired youths with scars 
running from forehead to chin. Per- 
haps it was the recollection of this 
sight that caused the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper chain to print a brief edi- 
torial which méfely stated that the 
duel had taken place in Los Angeles 
and then headlined it: “Heil, Kali- 
fornia.” 

_—_—_——————eee 


Jobs for ’37 


In the rosy days before the depres- 
sion, getting a job was almost the last 
thing a college senior had to worry 
about. America was glutted with 
work to be had for the asking, and 
dull indeed was the graduating stu- 
dent who could not find himself a 
position at a decent salary. 

After 1929, however, the picture 
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changed, During recent years it has 
been the student, not the employer, 
who has done the seeking. It was not 
until last year that an upturn in the 
number of openings for college grad- 
uates was noticed. This spring, how- 
ever, the situation has approached in 
brightness that of the Coolidge boom 
days. 

Sixty-two representative schools 
from coast to coast last week report- 
ed increases in the number of jobs 
available ranging from “considerable” 
to “several hundred per cent over the 
1936 volume.” The “corporation 
scout” looking for likely graduates has 
reappeared on the campus, and there 
is hot competition among many com- 
panies in widely different fields for 
the privilege of placing high-ranking 
students under contract. 

The quality as well as the quantity 
of available jobs has also improved. 
Thirty-six colleges reported salaries 
as much as 25 per cent higher than last 
year, with prevailing offers ranging 
from $100 to $175 a month. 

Especially active among the indus- 
tries seeking college trained men are 
steel, heavy machinery, life insurance 
and construction. An increase of “in- 
side” jobs as opposed to selling jobs 
is noted as a favorable sign. The 
trend of the times is reflected in the 
first requests ever received by colleges 
for men to fill “industrial and labor 
relations” positions, 

ee 
Briefs 


q When a college student says, “I’m 
taking my fever frau to a cement 
mixer in a tintype,” he means, “I’m 
taking my girl to a dance in an auto- 
mobile.” Dean Edward H. Lauer of 
the University of Washington explain- 
ed this in a dictionary of college slang 
he published recently “so everyone 
else will know what students are talk- 
ing about.” Other items explained in 
the book included: “muddy plow” for 
homely girl student; “gold mine” for 
campus Romeo; “honey-cooler” for 
kiss, 

q The right of a teacher to spank 
a pupil was upheld in Frederick, Md., 
not long ago by Justice Walter E. Sinn. 
He held that four whacks with a three- 
quarter-inch paddle was not unreason- 
able punishment for 11-year-old 
Charles Younkins, a fourth grade 
pupil. “Order is Heaven’s first law,” 
said the Justice, “and from the testi- 
mony the boy apparently had not 
been behaving.” 

q Four deputy sheriffs were need- 
ed to break up a strike of seven high- 
school students in Mt. Clements, Mich., 
the past fortnight. The pupils, boys 
from 14 to 17 years old, started the 
demonstration in protest against the 
rumored dismissal of their principal. 
They entered the school and turned 
away teachers and other students as 
they arrived for the day. When the 
deputies appeared, the students fled to 
the roof and drenched the officers 
with a stream from a fire-hose. The 
strikers were finally overpowered 
when deputies climbed through a trap 
door and attacked from the rear. 
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NAMES 


After being kept secret since May 12 
announcement was made last week 
that Colonel and Mrs. CHARLES A 
LINDBERGH were parents of a third 
son. The baby was born on Corona- 
tion Day in a fashionable London 
clinic. 








* * . 


ART SHIRES, self-acclaimed “What 
A-Man Shires” of former big leagu: 
baseball fame, told a Chicago court 
what it feels like to be on the top oi 
the world and then to be “broke.” 
Shires, who once made $12,000 a year 
was charged with failure to provide $5 
a week for his three-year-old son. 

On his 51st birthday, former KING 
ALFONSO of Spain severed relations 
with his eldest son, the COUNT of 
COVADONGA. Cause of the break 





Pictures Inc. 
Covadonga and Marta: Alfonso Is Opposed 


was a statement by the Count that he 
intended to marry Senorita MARTA 
ROCAFORT, daughter of a Havana 
dentist, and that he intended to sit on 
the throne of Spain whenever the 
throne is again set up. The Count was 
divorced from Edelmira Sampedro 
on May 8. 

Preparing to enter a New York hos- 
pital this week was GOVERNOR 
HARRY W. NICE of Maryland. Short- 
ly before his election in 1934, Gover- 
nor Nice injured his right eye in a fall. 
He said he would now have to have 
the eye removed, 


+ * * 


In an effort to wipe out any visible 
links with the past, ANNA SAGE, the 
“woman in red” who was credited 
with sending John Dillinger to his 
death, has recently undergone two 
facial operations. Deported to her 
native Rumania, she is reported to be 
seeking re-admission to the U. S. 

Finally fulfilling a life-long ambi- 
tion, ALFRED E. SMITH arrived in 
Italy with Mrs. Smith: The former 
Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
dency told welcomers: “For years 
I’ve been wanting to come to Italy, but 
either I didn’t have the money or | 
didn’t have the time. Now I’ve got 
both.” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





YLICE patrol the White House 

grounds outside the windows of 
President Roosevelt’s office. His spaci- 
ous “work shop” in the Executive Of- 
fices, since they were remodeled last 
year, is located between and connect- 
ed directly with the offices of two of 
his secretaries. Outside the other en- 
trance a Secret Service man always 
sits en guard. In the outer lobby is 
the desk of Captain Dalrymple of the 
White House police. There are other 
Secret Service and White House police 
stationed there. 

Notwithstanding all this protection, 
however, it was revealed the past fort- 
night that the Executive Offices had 
been fortified with a modern electric 
alarm system which enables any of 
the President’s secretaries to call an 
armed guard at a moment’s notice. 
Electric push buttons have been in- 
stalled on the mahogany desks of Sec- 
retaries Marvin H. McIntyre, Stephen 
T. Early and James Roosevelt; Miss 
Marguerite LeHand, personal secre- 
tary to the President, and Rudolph 
Forester, executive secretary. These 
buttons are connected with an annun- 
ciator on Captain Dalrymple’s desk. 
A buzz from any one of them would 
send not only a squad of White House 
police, but armed Secret Service men 
as well. 

Federal Pay: Civil Service Commis- 
sion figures just released show that on 
April 1 there were 829,193 civilian em- 
ployees on Federal payrolls, not in- 
cluding those in the legislative, judicial 
and military branches of the govern- 
ment. Of this number approximately 
120,000 work in the executive depart- 
ments at Washington. But when em- 
ployees of the legislative branches, 
the courts, the District government and 
some Army officers are included, the 
total number of persons in the capital 
who receive pay from the Federal 
government runs close to 140,000. Ac- 
cording to estimates based on Budget 
Bureau figures, the average salary of 
permanent Civil Service employees in 
the District is about $2,148 for the 
current fiscal year. This makes the 
Federal payroll in Washington gross 
slightly less than $300,000,000 a year. 
That is a large sum of money to be 
turned loose” in one city each year, 
but it is only a small portion of the 
total Federal payroll which averages 
close to $130,000,000 every month. 


. . 


Personals: At recent hearings on 
farm soil conservation measures Sen- 
ator Royal S. Copeland, New York 
Democrat, asked: “Is there not a pos- 
sibility that the farmer has looked at 
the pictures of the Capitol and noticed 
that the dome is cylindrical and just 
like the top of a nursing bottle?” 

One of the most enthusiastic garde- 
ners in the 75th Congress is Repre- 
sentative W. R. Poage, Texas Demo- 
crat. Serving his first term on the 


Hill, the 37-year-old bachelor claims 
he couldn’t find a plot of private 
ground in the crowded capital large 
enough to dig in. So he sought and 
won permission to help tend the 
flowers in the government’s Botanic 
Gardens, just a stone’s throw from the 
House Office Building. There, dressed 
in khaki trousers, old shoes and with 
his sleeves rolled up, the legislator 
works with the regular laborers for 
an hour or two each day, spading, 
raking, trimming plants. 

Superintendent of the Botanic Gar- 
dens, supported by Congressional ap- 
propriations, is William Frederick, 
For 21 years he has helped tend the 
grass, trees and shrubs on Capitol 
Hill. With a force of 100 workmen 
under him, Frederick not only main- 
tains the gardens, but watches over 
the 120 acres of parks and lawns in 
the Capitol grounds. While his hobby 
is growing roses at home, he is said 
to be able to give full account of the 
history, health and habits of every 
plant under his care, 


— + - oe 


Capital Briefs 


q The Census Bureau made public 
a special report last week showing the 
District of Columbia’s death rate from 
alcoholism is higher than that for 46 
of the states—4.4 deaths per 100,000 
population as compared with only 2.6 
for the nation as a whole. At the same 
time seven local gasoline distributors, 
embracing the majority of Washing- 
ton’s service stations, joined a city- 
wide traffic safety movement by re- 
fusing to sell gas or offer service to 
auto drivers who are visibly intoxi- 
cated. 

q During the week 10,000 youthful 
sentinels of safety—A. A. A. school 
safety patrols—converged on the capi- 
tal for a gigantic safety demonstration 
and parade. Representing some 250,- 
000 boys and girls who daily safe- 
guard 7,000,000 schoolmates in 3,000 
widely scattered communities in 20 
states, the youths came to Washington 
under the auspices of the American 
Automobile Association which™ has 
sponsored the safety patrols for the 
past 15 years. 
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Technicolor 


“Producers are making a grave error 
in their wild excitement over sound 
pictures.” 

So said Samuel Goldwyn, dean of 
the Hollywood producers, in August, 
1928, two years to the day after the 
first “talkie” shorts were offered by 
Warner Brothers. 

It was Goldwyn, and not the pro- 
ducers, who “took a chance” with 
talkies, who made a grave error in 
1928 when he declared that the public 
would soon long for the peace and 
quiet to which it had been accustom- 
ed. Goldwyn, however, like all others 
in Hollywood, was soon making only 
sound pictures. 

Now it is Goldwyn who is to lead 
the way. Last week he announced 
that henceforth he would produce 
only technicolor films, and other pro- 
ducing units can be expected to make 
similar statements in quick order. 

With Goldwyn’s announcement, 
there was reason to believe that the 
death-knell of black-and-white films 
had been sounded as thoroughly as the 
advent of talkies sounded the death- 
knell of silent films. 

Remembering the excessive de- 
mands on the eye made by such color 
films as “Becky Sharp,” some critics 
were still inclined to be skeptical over 
the Goldwyn plan. The successful 
use of color in “A Star Is Born,” how- 
ever, convinced Goldwyn, as well as 
the public who saw it, that color, as 
much as sound, would hereafter be 
an essential part of the movie world. 

Goldwyn, in taking on an entire 
technicolor production schedule, is 
playing with no experiment. As far 
back as 1914, Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus, 
who is providing Goldwyn with color 
equipment, organized a company for 
the study and development of color 
reproduction on the screen. Goldwyn’s 
“Whoopee” starring Eddie Cantor was 
one of the first productions to use the 
two-color Kalmus process. 

Other producers, even after the suc- 
cess of “Whoopee” and after Dr, Kal- 
mus’s announcement that he had per- 
fected a three-color process, weren’t 
interested in the new medium of pho- 
tography. Not until early in 1932 did 
the 50-year-old doctor meet with any 
success in selling his invention, Walt 
Disney was the first person in Holly- 
wood to utilize technicolor, and with 
it he produced the two most famous of 
his Silly Symphonies, “Flower and 
Trees” and “The Three Little Pigs.” 

However much they may feel that 
non-color films are doomed to dis- 
appearance, producers have good rea- 
son for going slow in making only 
colored movies. . Hollywood produc- 
tions are already costly enough, with- 
out the added expense of color. A still 
greater worry to producers is the pos- 
sible loss of valuable stars who might 
prove unsuited to color photography. 





Pictures Inc. 


Goldwyn Leads the Way In Color 


Ten years ago a critic wrote: “It 
seems very improbable indeed that 
talking pictures will ever become so 
popular that they will supplant silent 
ones.” Only last week a critic stated 
virtually the same thing about the dis- 
placement of non-color by color films. 

Following Goldwyn’s announce- 
ment, it seems unlikely that critics 
will balance their score by being right 
in their latest prediction. 
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Flickers 


g Fredric March, James Stewart, 
Robert Taylor, and Nelson Eddy, all 
“tops” as movie favorites, ranked 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth respec- 
tively in a list of the ten best non- 
professional ball-room dancers just 
drawn up by Eleanor Powell. Miss 
Powell named Donald Stewart, singer, 
as the finest dancer. Buddy Rogers 
rated tenth place. 

@ “Dogprinting” has been devised 
in Hollywood as a protective measure 
against pets being lost or stolen. Una 
Merkel, Joan Crawford, Luise Rainer, 
Jeanette MacDonald, Jean Harlow, and 
Eleanor Powell have placed records 
of their dogs’ footprints in the file 
of M-G-M’s Chief of Police. 

@ Contented cows are all right for 
milk companies, but director Henry 
King is looking for a bovine actress 
with real dramatic ability. One weigh- 
ing 1100 pounds and of a delicate liver 
hue is wanted for a forthcoming movie 
in which Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicks 
over a lamp and starts the historic 
Chicago fire. 


You'll Be Seeing 


I Met Him in Paris (Paramount): 
Which would you choose? The ir- 
responsible but irresistible playboy, 
the playwright—just as irresistible but 
with a slight inferiority complex—or 
the rather dull boy from back home? 
That’s what the ads to Claudette Col- 





Pathfind«, 


bert’s latest picture are asking. You’)! 
know the answer before you've bec; 
in the theater ten minutes, but th: 
won’t spoil your fun. Miss Colber: 
takes almost the entire time require: 
to run the picture to make up h: 
mind, but that doesn’t spoil her fu 
either. As a fashion designer who 4 
ways wanted to go to Paris and fina!! 
does, Miss Colbert meets up with pla, 
boy Robert Young and playwrig! 
Melvyn Douglas. Mr. Young has , 
wife, and although Miss Colbert 
doesn’t know it, Mr. Douglas do: 
and naturally it’s up to him to prote: 
her. It isn’t the story, but it’s th 
human (if a bit harum-scarum) peo 
ple in #t that makes this picture on 
of the best light comedies of the yea 

Venus Makes Trouble (Columbia): 
Fun’s fun, but this is just plain sill 
James Dunn is getting to be as much 
of a “success-story” boy as Horatio 
Alger, Jr., ever was, and it’s a bit tir: 
some. This time he becomes the mer- 
chandising promotional wizard of the 
century, and the only remarkable 
thing about his rise to fame is that in 
the great city of New York he seems 
to have no competition. Even love, 
in the person of Paricia Ellis, seems 
to come easy to Mr. Dunn. 


ECLIPSE— 


(Continued from page 3) 





greatest glory of an eclipse—the sun's 
corona, a silvery, soft, unearthly light 
Radiant streamers stretch millions of 
miles into space and red tongues of 
burning hydrogen seem to lick the 
black circle of the moon. The air be- 
comes curiously cold, and dew often 
forms in the fields. Stars twinkle. 

Suddenly, like a lightning flash, the 
sun’s light reappears and the earth 
is awake again. The corona melts into 
the returning brightness, and the black 
Shadow of the moon darts away over- 
land at terrific speed (about 21 miles 2 
second). The eclipse is over. 

HISTORY: To ancient peoples, who 
regarded the sun as light, life and 
ruler of the earth, a solar eclipse was 
a most terrifying occurrence. Eclipses 
were woven into legend and religion, 
generally into some story of a black, 
evil god or dragon (the moon) who 
attacked and “ate up” the sun. Even 
today many peoples in India and China 
scream, beat gongs and explode fire- 
crackers during an eclipse in an effort 
to scare away the wicked god. As late 
as 1900, many Japanese covered their 
wells during an eclipse to prevent 
poison from falling into the wate: 
from the sky. 

The earliest known record of an 
eclipse is a fragmentary reference in 
the ancient Chinese book of Shu-king. 
Modern computations have set the date 
at 2158 B. C. The first mention of an 
eclipse in western history was that 
made by a Greek named Achilochus, 
who spoke of “Zeus turning mid-day 
into night, an event so remarkable that 
no one ought in the future to be sur- 
prised at anything.” This eclipse prob- 
ably occurred in the year 648 B, C. 

The part played by solar eclipses in 
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history has been large.t One that 
happened in 585 B. C., for instance, is 
credited with ending a war of many 
years duration between the ancient 
Medes and Lydians. The story is that 
the eclipse began while the two armies 
were in the midst of battle and so 
terrified the soldiers that they dropped 
their arms and fled. A peace was 
signed before the day was out. 

An eclipse is known to have oc- 
curred as Julius Caesar was crossing 
the Rubicon in 49 B. C. to seize the 
rule of the Roman Empire. The mod- 
ern states of France, Germany and 
Italy spring. indirectly from an eclipse 
of the sun in 840 A. D. This eelipse 
lasted five minutes. It so shocked and 
frightened Emperor Louis of the Holy 
Roman Empire that he died. His 
three sons immediately started a 
bloody war among themselves, split- 
ting the Empire into three sections. 
In the treaty they made at Verdun in 
843 A. D., these territories were recog- 
nized as separate countries, which 
formed the beginnings of France, 
Germany and Italy. 

The earliest observer of eclipses in 
the United States was David Ritten- 
house, who as a boy on his father’s 
farm in Pennsylvania, used to cover 
plow handles and fence posts with 
computations of eclipses. The first 
expedition to view an eclipse was a 
group of Americans led by Professor 
Samuel Williams of Harvard Univer- 
sity. These men, with a few simple 
instruments, journeyed from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to Penobscot, Me., to 
view the total eclipse of 1806. They 
missed their way and were forced to 
watch the event from a point just out- 
side the path of totality. 

STUDY: To the 20th century lay- 
man, one of the most remarkable 
things about eclipses is the infallible 
accuracy with which they can be 
foretold. Yet such prophesying is 
among the oldest of scientific feats. 
The first man to foretell an eclipse 
was a Greek philosopher, Thales, who 
in 585 B. C. was learned enough to 
predict an eclipse for “this very year 
in which it did occur.” 

Since that time, tremendous strides 
forward have been made in the ob- 
servation of eclipses. The heavens 
have always stirred man’s imagina- 
tion, and eclipses have been a special 
source of wonder to him, Yet most of 
the progress made in studying these 
phenomena has come within the last 
century. For hundreds of years 
eclipses were used only to check the 
earth’s dimensions and its place in 
the heavens. 

As late as 1842, eclipses still were 
being used to correct the earth’s lon- 
gitudinal measurements, Since then, 
however, the study of eclipses has con- 
tributed most largely to the science of 
solar physics. The work of eclipse 
observers today deals not with the 
huge aspects of the phenomenon but 


(Continued on page 24) 





+ There have been, nevertheless, remarkably few 
references to eclipses in literature. Perhaps the most 
famous is that in Mark Twain's “ 

Yankee in King Arthur’s 
saves himself 
an eclipse. 








READERS WRITE 
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figure is always more alluring than the 
undraped figure. When all garments are 
discarded, such an unaccustomed breath 
of cleanliness and sincerity blows through 
the mind as was never known before ... 
Social nudism makes the whole body as 
impersonal as the face ... Members of 
the American Sunbathing Association 
know from experience that they have no 
wicked reactions to visions that are 
allegedly wicked . 
Elton R. ‘Shaw, President 
American Sunbathing Ass’n. 
Lansing, Mich. 
of limitations, Mr. Shaw's interest- 
ing ATHFINDER has bee 
abridged here. Among other thi 
nst a New York State law prohibiting the 
of social nudism. Mr. Shaw, 
executive secretary of the Michigan State Ch: 
of Commerce and a Methodist Episcopal church 
worker. Before repeal, he was an active prohibition 


lecturer and was at one time Dean of the College of 
Commerce at Kansas Wesleyan University.—Ed.] 





Fellows and Hickok 


I quote from your sketch of Dexter 
William Fellows (PATHFINDER, May 
15): “He (Fellows) remembers Cody and 
Wild Bill Hickok as two of the handsom- 
est men he ever saw.” 

Fellows ‘was born July 26, 1871 
Wild Bill Hickok was shot in the back 
by Jack McCall at Deadwood, Dakota Ter- 
ritory, on August 2, 1876. Fellows was 
only five days over five years old on that 
date and . . . it is quite doubtful about 
Fellows ever having seen Hickok before 
his fifth birthday. 

L. D. Walters 
Tucson, Ariz. 

I like to believe what I read in PATH- 
FINDER, but it is quite a strain on me 
to believe that Mr. Fellows has any very 
definite recollection of the personal ap- 
pearance of Wild Bill Hickok. Wild Bill 
...» was killed in 1876 and . .. was never 
in any Wild West show but his own, which 
lasted one day . .. It seems that Fellows’s 
opportunities for personal observation of 
Hickok were rather limited. 

J. C. Wright 

Caribou, Me. 
ithe Pulomesate Bip Tem ke extelerenty 
run a temperature a ‘the Buffalo Bill Wild West 
show's first visit to Fitchburg in the earl 
I had seen seen Cody several years before as 
Bill’ Hickok, and “Texas Jack” Omohundro ed a 
group of Sioux Indians ane the . OF 
the three, Wild Bill cared least for his “pubic Mag 
and the one time I saw him riding in parade... he 
impressed me as being bored . 

Mr. Wright may continue to believe what he reads 


in PATHFINDER, even though he must take with a 
grain of salt the stories of Fellows-—Ed.] 





Revolution, Buchmanites 


The article headed “Dr. Buchman, Apos- 
tle” (PATHFINDER, May 1) gave me and 
I am sure many others the impression that 
the author was simply reporting “another 
racket.” The Oxford Group is not a 
racket, it’s a revolution, but a revolution 
without revolvers... 

Mrs. Earle H. Shannon 
Winter Park, Fla. 


. * * 


. The article was the poorest descrip- 
tion of the Oxford Group I have read in 
a long time .. . In preparing this article, 
did the author have any actual first-hand 
information? A lot of people look for 
correct information in PATHFINDER, and 
I am sure they did not get it regarding 
the Oxford Group... 

Paul E. Hogue 
Grove City, Pa. 


[PATHFINDER treated Dr. B 


objectively. 
Tt did not insinuate that 


uchman 
he headed a racket.—Ed.] 
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Card Order 


Following is the solution to last 
week’s card puzzle. To get the cards 
of the whole pack to work out in 
proper order, the pack should first be 
arranged face down in this order 
(C, clubs; D, diamonds; H, hearts and 
S, spades): 9C (at the top), jack D, 5C, 
ace D, king H, king S, 7H, 2D, 6S, 
queen D, 10S, ace S, 3C, 3D, 8C, king D, 
8H, 7C, 4D, 2S, ace H, ace C, 7S, 5D, 
9H, 2H, jack S, 6D, queen C, 6C, 10H, 
3S, 3H, 7D, 4C, 2C, 8S, jack,H, 4H, 8D, 
jack C, 4S, queen S, king C, 9D, 5H, 
10C, queen H, 10D, 9S, 6H and 5S. 

a 


Brain Teaser 


In this week’s problem contributed 
by John H. Greim, of Reading, Pa., a 
furniture dealer sells two kitchen 
chairs for $3.00 apiece. If one chair 
is sold at a loss of 20 per cent and the 
other at a gain of 20 per cent, does 
the merchant come out even on the 
entire transaction? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The two 
candles had burned for 3% hours. 
ooo 


Magic Hexagons 


Mathematics as a pastime has re- 
gained so much of its old popularity 
in recent months that mathematics 
clubs have been formed throughout 
the country. Number games are again 
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Six-Sided Figures to Figure 


in demand and figuré jugglers are 
making all kinds of number combi- 
nations, magic squares, triangles, cir- 
cles, cubes, hexagons and so on. 
Based on the magic square prin- 
ciple is the nest of hexagons shown in 
the accompanying figure group. These 
hexagons are made up of the numbers 
from one to 73 inclusive and arranged 
concentrically about the number 37. 
The interesting and _ fascinating 
thing about this group of figures is 
that the sum of the numbers making 
up any side of any one of the hexa- 
gons is the same as the sum of the 
numbers making up any one of the 
six diameters joining its six corners. 
It is also the same as the sum of the 
numbers forming any one of the six 
diameters at right angles to the side. 





It will be found that the sum of 
the numbers of any side of the large 
hexagon is 259, and that of the other 
two are 185 and 111, respectively. 
Now begin adding and see if the {ig 
ures in the diameters add up to the 
same totals. 

(et 


Smiles 


Teacher—Now, Johnny, you have 
been to the circus where you saw many 
different kinds of animals, so I would 
like for you to define octopus for the 
class. 

Johnny—They didn’t have an octo- 
pus in the circus, Miss, but it must be 
a cat with eight sides, 





Tellett (still bragging about himse!f 
to his girl at midnight)—My boss says 
I have what he calls a lot of “git 
up-and-git.” 

Sally—Then why don’t you? 





Freshman (with spring fever)— 
Sweetheart, I love you terribly. 
Coed (agreeing)—You certainly do 
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ONPFIDENTIAL, RELIABLE, ADVICE: solves your 
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Medicine Ne 007 * Washington, 


MAKE REAL MONEY, =e ‘caiceas. oldest = 
tric one-wire stock fence to every farm. Cuts 
fencing costs 80%. Permanent money making oppor 
tunity. anal yy Fence Company, B-55, White- 
water, 
WANTED, Saas man in each town and city to 
establish a local advertising distributing agency. 
Small charge for training. a a Educational Serv- 
ice, 25 Coe Place, Buffalo, N. 
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Cosmetics, University Station (A) Tucson, Arizona. 


ADDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
nish supplies. Full Details Pree. Dorothea Cos- 

metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 

ADDRESS our postcards. We are paying weekly. 
Everything supplied. All Particulars Free. Selma 

Cosmetics, (M) Tucson, Arizona. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


100 ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS $3.00. 
trated catalog relics, curios, 5c. H. Daniel, 
danelle, Ark. 
INSTRUCTION 


GET YOURSELF A GOVERNMENT JOB. Start $105 

to $175 month. Steady increase. Men-women. Short 
hours. Influence unnecessary. Common education suf- 
ficient. Full particulars telling how to get one and 
list positions Free. Write today sure. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. E13, Rochester, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, “‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘“‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.” FPully explain many in- 
teresti points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered ey At- 
torneys, 906-G Victor Building, Washington, Cc. 


INVENTORS—wWrite for New Free Book, on 
Guide for the Inventor,” and “‘Record of Invention”’ 
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Tilus- 
Dar- 


form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, istered Sw 
Attorneys, 698-G Adams Building, Washington, D. 





PATENT YOUR INVENTION with this res eae 
firm. Over 62 years’ patent experience. 

free booklets. Department D65, Snow Buildin, 

Washington, D. C. 


PROSTATE! 


MASSO-GLAN TREATMENT GRINGS RELIEF 
TO COUNTLESS PROSTATE SUFFERERS ! 


Pind out NOW how MASSO-GLAN may restore 


health and happiness to YOU! Used easily and 
painlessly in privacy of your room. Harmless and 
inexpensive. Money-back guarantee. Write NOW 
for Pree Booklet on prostate disorders and details 
of MASSO-GLAN treatment in plain envelope. You 
can lose nothing and have everything to gain! Mail 
card or letter for booklet and details NOW!!! 


MASSO-GLAN CO., Dept. P-6, MILTON, PA. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


































" $1.00. 


June Visitor—I hear you lost your 
commencement privileges for calling 
the dean a-fish—a sardine. 

Freshman—lI lost my privileges, all 
right, but I didn’t call him a fish. I 
merely pointed him out to someone 
and said: “That’s our dean,” only I 
said it fast. 


Waiter—This is your fifth cup, sir. 
You sure must like coffee. 

Patron—Yes, I do, or I wouldn’t be 
drinking all this water to get a little. 


Mrs. Summcoyn—I’m sorry, dar- 
ling, but that new, young cook has 
burned the toast and eggs. Would a 
couple of kisses do for breakfast just 
this once? 

Mr. Summcoyn—Sure, bring her in. 


Elsie—What made you quarrel with 
Norman? 

Helen—The meanie, he proposed to 
me again last night. 

Elsie—But certainly that was noth- 
ing to get angry at. 

Helen—Oh, yes it was. 
cepted him the night before. 


I had ac- 








MEDICAL 


RUSH TWO DOLLARS TO-DAY. Get “Vitalife’’ 

by return mail. Amazing Chemists secret. 
Guaranteed. Weak glands—Weak Manhood—Vitality 
Restored. ‘“‘Vitalife’’ Laboratory Products, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 


page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 


gement six reprints, for 25c¢ coin. 
Reprints each. The. Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


AT LAST! All your prints in natural color. Their 

lifelikeness is outstanding; their beauty amazing. 
Roll developed, 8 natural color prints, 25c. Fast 
service. Natural Color Photo, C-65i, Janesville, Wis. 


WIN PRIZE, $100.00 VALUE OFFER. Roll developed, 











west Photo, B-51, Femeviilen Wis. 


$100.00 VALUE PRIZE OFFER. Roll developed, 8 

guaranteed prints, oil painted enlargement, coupon 
on 8x10 painted enlargement, 25c. Immediate serv- 
ice. Janesville Film, A-51, Janesville, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE.—Quality work. Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss ae a, ty Ay 
neverfade ts each roll, Service, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox omy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. 











print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. prints 


3c. Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, three 
Professional Doubleweight Enl 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, La , Wis. 
ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlarge- 
ments 25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll aaverpued 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill 
RADIO FILM COMPANY, LaCrosse, , Wisconsin. Lat- 
est in Photo Finishing. Eight guaranteed prints— 
two enlargements 25c. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 
SALESMEN WANTED 




















EG TO BE DEAF! 


ear his 
: with his Artificial Ear Drums, after 
™ being deaf for twenty-five years. He wore them 
day and night. They stopped 

his head noises. They are in- Invisible In Ear 
visible and comfortable. No un- 
sightly wires or batteries. Write 
for TRUE STORY. Also book- 
let on Deafness. FREE. 


THE WAY O©., Ti0 lictuann Olde” betel. Mts 


farses PROSTATE 
sour DISEASE 


Don’t aces fer our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
and lawyers 
state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET 2xcrs 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 









railroad men, 
from every 





FREE 
BOOK 
on 
& Women Be 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The live? should pou? out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food oesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel gour, gunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives a¥e only makeshifts. A mefe bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause: It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1985, C.M.Co. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA 


ILES =—_ EE B® @ DON’T BE CUT 
p Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


ee: pond starts 
others are doin. et 
ent offer to 

ING CO., Dept. ete whmemt am 





for pile suffering. If you have piles in 


any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tabiete and you will ~— 

the > ge ~ you read this. Write today & 
-, 300-B41 Page Bidg., Marshall, tion: 


Page 





WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Bi 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for .y 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. P-1-PAT, Freeport, 
BIG CASH COMMISSIONS DAILY, Cash ea 
regularly, — = easy orders for Trubenized Collar 
—. > ren one year. Ties, Hose also. Outfit 
a oe Dept. PA6, Quaker, 1237 Broadway, 
ow or 


“SAUEREISEN” Technical Industrial Acidproofing, 

Pipe Jointing, Electrical Cements for large fac- 
tories, etc., make money for Dealers en. 
Commission. Cement Problems Solved. Sauereisen 
Cements Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. “ 
SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 
Bidg., Chicago. 

















Send _best 
14 Woods 





TOBACCO 
Milder —, yellow smoking or rich ripe 
uaranteed and postpaid, 
= "1 , Hazel, Kentucky. 


LOOK! 
chewing, four 
verside 








DISEASED BLOOD i jr 


RESTORIA CO., 805 E. Mason St. 


HAY FEV naan 


w. K _W. & STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. 817 Ohioc Ave., 


ITCH 


*-STOPPED IN A HURRY BY DD.D.-- 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other externally 
caused skin afflictions? For quick and happy relief, 
use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the irrita- 
tion and swiftly stope the most intense itching. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 
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ECLIPSE— 


(Continued from page 21) 
with the structure and behavior of 
atoms, the tiny building blocks that 
make up the entire universe. The sun 
is an ideal place for studying atoms, 
because it has terrific heat, extremely 
small pressures and great electro-mag- 
netic energy, none of which has yet 
yet been approached in earthly lab- 
oratories for practical purposes, With 
the help of delicate precision instru- 
ments, astronomers can observe what 
is happening on the sun 93,000,000 
miles away. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, atomic activity in the sun is ob- 
scured by the fiery brightness of the 
planet. Only when the sun is darken- 
ed during an eclipse can many obser- 
vations be made successfully. 

During eclipses astronomers split 
up the sun’s light in spectroscopes, 
and so learn what substances are 
present in the planet and how those 
substances are affected by the tre- 
mendous heat and other conditions 
there. New elements, such as helium, 
are sometimes discovered in the sun, 
and result in scientific progress on 
earth. The height to which different 
gases rise can be measured, and much 
is learned about the nature of these 
gases, which are also present upon the 
earth. The corona, still a mystery to 
science, is visible only during an 
eclipse, and its elements and structure 
are closely studied. 

From all this labor comes much 
scientific knowledge that benefits man- 
kind. Study of the atom and its ac- 
tivities in human laboratories promis- 
es developments of tremendous signifi- 
eance. Similar investigation in the 
sun, as well as providing new facts 
about the heavens, supplements and 
adds to man’s information about his 
own world and its possibilities. 

Among other data gleaned during 
eclipses is information about earthly 
time, The times of eclipses, stretch- 
ing back 3,000 years or more, give 
information regarding the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, which is the day; 
the revolution of the earth around the 


sun, which is the year; and the revolu- 
tion of the moon about the earth, 
which is the lunar month. Also stud- 
ied are fluctuations in the magnetic 
current between the sun and earth, 
which affect radio broadcasts, and 
the barometrical effects of sudden 
withdrawal of heat from the earth. 
Einstein’s relativity can be checked 
by measurement of the sun’s rays. 

EXPEDITION: The greatest battery 
of scientific artillery ever to be as- 
sembled for an eclipse has been erect- 
ed on Canton Island. Among the eleven 
tons of apparatus to be used by the 
expedition are six spectographs and 
three great telescopic cameras. Di- 
rectly supervising all work will be 
Dr. Samuel A. Mitchell, 61-year-old 
astronomy professor of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

From the moment the eclipse begins 
(8:08 A. M. local standard time at 
Canton), feverish activity will grip 
the tiny island. Each of the men, 
from the fourteen scientists to the 
humblest member of the Avocet’s 
crew, will have his appointed task, 
which he must perform without error 
and to the second. Astronomers will 
man the largest instruments. Navy 
men will broadcast radio signals from 
the ship to a receiving set on the island 
and note the effects of the eclipse on 
reception.j One of the most unusual 
tasks will be that of Charles Bittinger, 
the expedition’s artist, who must paint 
the eclipse in detail during the three 
and one-half minutes of totality. He 
will blindfold himself for some min- 
utes before the moment of conjunction 
(when the rim of the moon seems to 
touch the rim of the sun) so that his 
eyes will be sensitive enough to catch 
the lightest rays of the corona. When 
the eclipse starts, he will choose one 
















Pictures Inc. 


For Eclipse Photos: A Telescopic Camera 


of four canvases previously painted to 
represent the four possible sky back- 
grounds—purple, blue, blue-green or 

t Accounts of the eclipse will also be broadcast 
from the island by an announcer and two engineers 


of the National Broadcasti Company who are with 
the expedition. The broadcast will begin at noon E.S.T. 
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Pictures Inc. 
Dr. Mitchell Heads the Expedition 


gray. Using paints he has already 
mixed, he will portray the pearly coro- 
na, the shooting rays and the red 
flames of hydrogen. 

The greatest gamble of the expedi- 
tion is on the weather. Should rain 
or heavy clouds greet them the morn- 
ing of the eclipse, many of their most 
important observations will be impos- 
sible to make, and much of their long, 
tedious preparation will have gone 
for naught, Many a carefully planned 
expedition has come to grief, but 
general weather conditions in the 
South Seas give the National Geo- 
graphics-U. S. Navy observers a better 
than even chance for clear skies. 

In other parts of the world, other 
men will also be hard at work when 
the sun disappears. In Peru an expe- 
dition of the Hayden Planetarium of 
New York will race against time to 
record the eclipse as it appears half 
an hour before sunset, Above them, 
Major Albert W. Stevens, U. S. Army 
stratosphere balloonist, will take pho- 
tographs from a plane at a height of 
28,500 feet. But all astronomers look 
to the Canton Island observations for 
their most valuable data. 

Despite the time, trouble and money 
that have gone into preparations for 
the eclipse of June 8, however, there 
will be few to enjoy the spectacle in 
all its grandeur. By far the largest 
portion of the eclipse’s path will be 
over empty ocean.j The astrono- 
mers themselves, working in the name 
of science, will have little opportunity 
to watch the glory of the heavens. It 
is a characteristic of eclipses that 
those who watch them most closely— 
the scientists—see least of what is 
going on. The late David Todd, an 
eminent American astronomer, once 
remarked “I have never seen an eclipse 
of the sun—I have always been too 
busy observing them.” 


+ A partial phase of the eclipse will be visible over 
a large area of the southwestern United States and a 
part of the South. The line south of which the 
partial eclipse will be visible runs just below Eureka 
Cal., north of Reno, Nev., Amarillo, Texas, and 
Shreveport, La., to the Gulf coast near Biloxi, ‘Miss., 
thence north of Tampa and Palm Beach, Fla. The 
partial phase will thus be visible in all of California 
south of the 40th parallel, the southern half of 
—— including Reno and Ely, roughly the southern 
third of Utah, and the southwest corner of Colorado. 
All of Arizona, nearly all of New Mexico and Texas, 
most of Louisiana and the southern tip of Mississippi 
will be in the path of the partial phase. In Florida it 
will be visible the southern third of the peninsula. 





